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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
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FRENCH  PETITE  PRUNES. 

Gro^On  in  large  quantities  in  Oregon  and  WasKington,  but  not  so  extensively  as  the  Italian  variety. 
California  is  tke  greatest  producer  of  FrencK  Petites. 
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Turns  in  little  more  than  its  own  length 


The  Cletrac  is  being  more  extensively 
used  for  orchard  work  than  any  other 
tractor  because  of  its  small  size,  short 
turning  radius,  sturdy  construction  and 
economical  operation. 

And  because  of  its  distinctive  tank- 
type  construction  it  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  work  on  hills  and  over  loose, 
soft  soil. 

It  operates  on  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  kerosene,  distillate  or  gasoline, 
yet  gives  you  all  the  power  you  need. 
It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine. 


It  will  tum  completely  around,  with  an 
implement,  in  little  more  than  its  own 
length. 

Its  unusually  small  size,  50  inches 
wide,  52  inches  high  and  96  inches  long, 
enables  it  to  drive  easily  under  low  hang- 
ing branches  and  between  trees  making 
it  ideal  for  practically  any  kind  of 
orchard  work. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  "Se- 
lecting Your  Tractor*'  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


Cletrac 

TANK-  TYPE  TRACTOR 


Formerly  known  as  the  "Cleveland"  tractor 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

The  largest  producers  of  Tank-Type  tractors  in  the  worla 
19145  EUCLID  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 


112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


SULPHUR 


I 


50  f 

iOO%  PURE 


It  has  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also   EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
VENTILATED   Sublimed   Sulphur— I mpalpable  Powder, 
100%  pure,  in  double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  making 
Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our  DIAMOND 
"S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can 
furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would 
pay  you  to  mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  In  spraying  your 
orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your  men  $4  per  day  for  making 
the  solution  and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  availablA  plant  food,  drill  Into  the 
soil  100  to  400  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This  has  increased 
various  crops  up  to  500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATERIALS.  To- 
bacco  Dust,  Dry  Bordeaux,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33°  BE.,  Sulphur  Paste,  etc.     Fungicides  and 
insecticides. 
Carried  in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

624  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  shipments.  Send 
for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW 
USES  FOR  SULPHUR,"  Price-list,  and  Samples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you  use  the  sulphur, 
quantity  needed,  and  date  of  shipment  preferred.  Tele- 
phon*  Kearney  871. 


Richey&  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  GILBERT.  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

Yakima  Valley  Fruits 
and  Produce 

SPECIALTIES 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly  ' 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Oasoline  Elngines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelith  SL,  Chicago 


Dry  Your  Own 
Fruits  and 
Vegetables 


Imperative  necessity  demands  nation-wide 
conservation  of  those  portions  of  our  food 
crops  which  have  lieretofore  been  permitted 
to  go  to  waste.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
wasted  food  material  is  made  up  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  home  gar- 
dens and  fruit  plots  in  excess  of  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  producers,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  accessible  markets  for  the  surplus 
drying  offers  a  simj^le,  convenient  and  econ- 
omical method  for  preserving  food  material 
and  permits  the  carrying  over  of  the  surplus 
into  periods  in  which  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  expensive  or  unobtainable.  Success 
in  drying  depends  upon  the  observance  of  a 
few  fundamental  principles,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  depends  upon  the  care  em- 
ployed in  the  selection  of  the  raw  material, 
upon  proper  preparation  for  drying  and  upon 
careful  control  of  the  temperature  employed. 

In  every  district,  no  matter  what  the  cli- 
matic conditions  may  be,  drying  by  artificial 
heat  has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical, 
quickest  and  most  sanitary  method  of  drying 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  are  therefore  In- 
troducing our  Home  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Evaporator.  It  is  recognized  by  the  best 
authority  as  being  the  most  practical  method 
of  extracting  water  from  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  has  yet  been  devised,  and  built 
especially  for  use  on  wood  and  coal-burning 
stoves  and  ranges,  with  the  idea  of  utilizing 
their  surplus  heat. 

It  can  also  be  used  on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
gas  and  electric  stoves  by  the  aid  of  a  de- 
flector plate  to  spread  the  flame.  This  may 
be  had  at  any  hardware  store  by  purchasing 
a  piece  of  18  or  20  gauge  black  sheet  iron 
about  16x18  Inches,  according  to  the  size  or 
style  of  stove  being  used.  These  are  not 
furnished  with  the  evaporator,  as  there  are 
so  many  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  these 
stoves  on  the  market  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  one  deflector  plate  to  fit 
them  all.  For  instance,  stoves  having  a  cook- 
ing surface  large  enough  so  it  would  cover 
the  entire  bottom  of  the  evaporator,  a  deflec- 
tor plate  large  enough  to  cover  the  imme- 
diate flame  would  be  suflScient. 


the:  home: 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Evaporator 

shown  above  is  constructed  throughout  of 
Willsville  polished  blued  steel  except  the 
six  trays,  which  are  made  of  six-mesh 
galvanized  hardware  cloth.  It  is  18x20 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  12x20  inches  at  the 
top  and  24  inches  high..  Shipping  weight.  28 
pounds.  The  six  galvanized  trays,  which  are 
%  inch  deep,  comprise  a  drying  surface  of 
approximately  14  square  feet.  The  back  is 
made  sloping  for  two  reasons;  flrst,  it  can  be 
used  on  the  ordinary  kitchen  range  without 
interference  from  the  high  closet;  second,  it 
acts  as  a  deflector  of  warm  air  as  it  arises 
from  the  stove,  deflecting  the  currents 
through  the  trays,  as  it  ascends,  giving  a 
perfect  circulation  and  producing  even  drying. 

The  large  slide  drafts  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom permit  the  control  of  the  amount  of 
warm  air  and  enable  the  operator  to  main- 
tain an  even  temperature.  There  Is  not  a 
bolt  or  nut  in  the  Home  Evaporator,  it  being 
held  together  by  five  tie  rods  fitting  into 
pockets  on  either  end;  it  is  hinged  on  all  four 
corners,  and  can  be  folded  into  a  small  space 
in  a  few  seconds  by  anyone,  enabling  the 
housewife  to  put  it  away  when  not  in  use. 
By  the  use  of  the  Home  Evaporator  a  com- 
plete process  of  evaporation  can  be  accom- 
plished in  three  hours  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  article  being  evaporated. 


Price  $12.50  complete 

You  could  not  make  a  better  investment  at  this  season — send  your  order  in  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  or  if  you  want  additional  information 

Write  for  FREE  BOOR 

"Best  Methods  of  Drying" 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by  experts.  It  tells:  "The  Possibilities  and  Limitations  of 
Drying" — "The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Drying" — "Preparing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Drying."  It  tells  how  best  to  dry  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  piunes,  figs, 
berries,  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkin,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  etc.  Write  today  for  this 
valuable  book. 

OUTWEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

PORTI.A.ND,  OREGON 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 


GLASGOW 


LONDON 


Aj^encies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 


FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


SIMONS  FRUIT  CO. 
Toronto  and  Montreal 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Boston. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

United  States  Steel 
Products  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Los!  Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 


J.C.PearsonCo.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufactarers 


63  Pearl  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


PEARSON 


E 
A 
R 
S 
O 

NAILS 


rmVOMY  buying  Is  getting  the 
^yji-^yj^^'- ^   best  value  for  the  money, 

not  always  In  getting  the  lowest  prices. 

PEARSON  prices  are  right. 

DHESIVENESS  -  i^t&e^ 

for  PEARSON  nails.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  been  malcing  boxes  strong. 
Now,  more  than  ever. 

TTT  T  A  "RTT  TTV  behind  the  goods  is 
■■^■LilAOllJl.  A  X   added  value.  You  can 
rely  on  our  record  of  fulfillment  of  every 
contract  and  fair  adjustment  of  every 
claim. 

ATISFACTION  LreS»„°?^ 

making  nalla  to  suit  our  customers' 
needs.  We  know  what  you  want;  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

plus  experience  al- 
ways excels  imita- 
tion. Imitation's  highest  hope  is,  to 
sometime  (not  now)  equal  Pearson — 
meantime  you  play  safe. 


RIGINALITY 


A 
I 
L 


LOOK  HERE 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  with  your 
present  selling  service  ? 

IF  NOT  try  us  and  learn  what 
an  up-to-date  selling  organiza- 
tion can  do  for  you. 

CABLE  OR  WRITE  US  NOW  for 

market  prospect?,  terms,  etc. 
Reasonable  advances  made 
against  shipments  of 

APPLES 
PEARS 
ORANGES 

YOU  want  the  best  market  in 
Britain. 

WE  have  it. 

McCAIG  &  WEBB 

Fruit  Brokers,  GLASGOW 

Head  Office,  GLASGOW 

Cables— MacWebb,  Glasgow 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition— Marconi  International 

ALSO  RECEIVERS  AT 

London  —  Liverpool  —  Hull 


BE^FORB  using  Cement  Coated  Nails 


Western  Cement  Coated  Nails 
for  Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always  of 
uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and  count. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  boxes  and  crates.  In  brief,  they  are 
the  Best  on  the  Market. 

Write  for  Growers'  testimonials. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
Portland,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.'s 
Cement  Coated  Nails 
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Harvesting  and  Preparing  Prunes  for  Evaporation 

By  C.  I.  Lewis,  F.  R.  Brown  and  A.  F.  Barss,  of  tlie  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  Division  of  Horticulture. 


DURING  the  summer  of  1911  the 
Division  of  Horticulture  con- 
ducted a  prune  survey  of  the 
state.  This  survey  covered  nine  coun- 
ties and  involved  a  study  of  seven 
hundred  prune  orchards.  It  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  methods  and  types  of  build- 
ings used  in  the  evaporation  of 
prunes. 

Since  1911  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  standardizing  prunes. 
The  only  standard  used  in  the  state  at 
the  present  time  for  prunes  is  that  of 
weight,  which  is  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  prunes  to  the  pound.  The  Cal- 
ifornia prune  growers,  wide  awake  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour,  are  making 
efforts  to  improve  the  products  which 
they  offer  the  world's  markets. 

We  of  the  Northwest  should  do 
much  more  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past  along  these  lines.  What  do  we 
mean  by  standardizing  the  prune? 
Simply  adopting  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  it  must  attain  in  order  to 
be  marketable.  This  will  mean  that 
the  methods  employed  will  in  all  cases 
be  essentially  alike. 

Prune  growers  should  study  very 
carefully  the  cost  of  producing  and 
evaporating  prunes  and  should  con- 
duct their  business  as  economically  as 
is  advisable  for  the  production  of  a 
high-grade  product.  Frequently,  for 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  fruit  will 
produce  unusually  high  profits,  A\ 
such  times  growers  become  extrava- 
gant, careless  in  their  methods,  and 
are  not  ready  to  meet  periods  of  de- 
pression or  lower  prices. 

Harvesting. 
In  order  to  have  a  high-grade  evap- 
orated product,  it  is  essential  that  the 
fresh  product  also  be  of  a  high  grade. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  inferior  prunes 
and  so  evaporate  them  as  to  make  a 
first-class  product.  Much  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product,  therefore,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  time  of  harvesting  and 
the  methods  employed.  Too  many 
growers  have  formed  the  habit  of  al- 
lowing many  pickers  to  shake  the 
trees;  or  of  sending  some  unusually 
strong  man,  no  matter  how  careless  he 
may  be,  through  the  orchard  to  do  the 
shaking.    This  practice  results  in  the 


harvesting  of  a  large  amount  of  unripe 
fruit. 

Shaking. 

There  seems  to  be  no  common  prac- 
tice followed  among  all  growers  in 
harvesting.  Some  refrain  entirely  from 
shaking  until  the  last  picking  with  the 
idea  of  harvesting  only  the  ripe  fruit. 
While  there  is  much  merit  in  this  sys- 
tem, it  has  the  drawback  of  allowing 
a  considerable  amount  of  fruit  to  be- 
come overripe.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  pick  the  smaller  plantings 
more  frequently  than  the  larger  ones. 
This  is  due  to  the  impossibility  at 
times  of  getting  over  large  areas  fre- 
quently. 

The  most  common  practice  followed 
is  that  of  three  pickings,  shaking  the 
trees  for  the  last  two.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  fin- 
est prunes  are  secured  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pick  the  fruit  frequently.  In 
this  way  one  is  more  likely  to  secure 
only  ripe  fruit.  Our  survey  showed 
us  that  the  average  time  of  maturity 
for  Italian  prunes  over  a  period  of 
years  in  the  Willamette  Valley  was 


Illustration  showing  44-year-old  prune  orchard  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  which  is  still  bearing  a 
good  crop.   High-headed  type  of  tree. 


from  September  10  to  October  5.  In 
recent  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  growers  to  start  the  harvesting 
unusually  early,  generally  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth  of  September,  or 
about  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  nor- 
mal season.  This  tendency  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  feeling  that  the 
early  harvesting  might  mean  less  dam- 
age from  rains  later  in  the  season. 
This  early  harvesting,  however,  has 
necesitated  a  great  deal  of  shaking. 
While  we  do  not  recommend  doing 
away  with  shaking  entirely,  we  do  ad- 
vocate delaying  the  season  to  the  point 
where  a  very  gentle  shake  before  each 
picking  will  supply  plenty  of  fruit.  If 
growers  organize  their  work  so  as  to 
pick  frequently,  and  there  is  during 
the  period  a  moderate  amount  of  wind, 
practically  no  shaking  will  be  needed 
until  late  in  the  season. 

Picking  Too  Early. 

The  season  of  1912  should  have 
taught  many  growers  an  important  les- 
son. The  harvesting  that  year  was 
started  early  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  after  most  of  the  growers  had 
resorted  to  very  vigorous  shaking  or 
clubbing,  there  were  still  many  prunes 
scattered  throughout  the  trees.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  pickers  had  finished 
their  work  by  September  25,  which  is 
10  days  in  advance  of  a  normal  sea- 
son. A  number  of  orchards  were  vis- 
ited on  October  2  and  the  trees  ex- 
amined for  fruit.  Not  a  single  prune 
was  found  still  hanging  to  the  trees, 
although  there  were  many  on  the 
ground,  indicating  that  they  could  not 
be  shaken  off  at  the  last  picking. 
Clearly  the  crop  of  1912  was  harvested 
too  early  and  the  loss  to  the  growers 
of  Oregon  amounted  to  thousands  of 
dollars. 

As  fruit  matures  many  chemical 
changes  take  place  as  regards  tannin, 
acids,  starches,  and  sugar.  The  sugar 
accumulates  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  days  of  maturity.  Sugar  is 
very  desirable  in  the  Italian  prune.  It 
means  maturity  of  fruit  and  heavier 
fruit,  a  greater  percentage  of  dried 
fruit  secured  from  fresh  fruit,  a  short- 
ening of  the  evaporation  period,  and 
the  production  of  a  much  more  desir- 
able product. 
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While  we  did  not  conduct  chemi- 
cal analyses  on  such  a  scale  that  we 
can  regard  our  results  as  at  all  con- 
clusive, nevertheless  those  we  did  con- 
duct indicated  that  the  increase  in 
sugar  content  wa§  very  rapid  during 
the  last  few  days  of  ripening.  From 
the  time  the  prunes  are  shaken  off 
until  they  drop  naturally,  if  not 
shaken,  the  increase  is  1.6%  of  their 
total  weight.  This  increase  in  weight 
is  practically  all  sugar  and  would 
mean  that  about  11%  of  the  sugar 
content  has  accumulated  in  that  short 
time.  Some  studies  to  determine  the 
differences  in  specific  gravity  in 
prunes  in  these  investigations  indi- 
cated very  rapid  increase  in  weight 
during  the  last  few  days  before  the 
prunes  dropped.  The  prunes  which 
dropped  naturally  had  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  .0283  higher  than  those  which 
were  shaken  off.  During  the  season 
of  1913  we  used  a  brine  solution  of 
1.0905  density.  With  this  solution  one 
could  very  easily  separate  the  prunes 
which  were  shaken  from  the  trees 
from  those  which  dropped  naturally. 
Losses  from  Premature  Picking. 

Premature  harvesting,  then,  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  cause  of  loss  in  the 
evaporation  of  prunes.  Unfortunately 
this  premature  harvesting  and  great 
loss  has  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  some  packers  offer  a  premium  for 
early  delivery.  Other  growers,  fear- 
ing rainy  weather,  practice  this  early 
harvesting.  Weather  records,  how- 
ever, show  that  rain  is  as  likely  to 
occur  early  in  the  month  as  it  is  later. 
Often,  if  harvesting  is  delayed,  the 
early  rains  will  cease  and  good 
weather  will  prevail  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  This  was  true 
during  the  seasons  of  1911  and  1914. 
During  the  season  of  1914  the  ma- 
jority of  growers  were  well  under 
way  in  their  harvesting  by  September 
6.  In  our  experimental  plots,  however, 
we  did  not  start  our  picking  until  Sep- 


tember 11  and  then  obtained  only 
4.227f  of  the  crop  in  the  picking.  Re- 
sults showed  that  had  we  waited  five 
or  ten  days  longer  we  should  have 
gained  more,  as  that  portion  of  the 
orchard  on  which  picking  was  begun 
September  11  was  not  completely  har- 
vested until  September  20. 

During  the  year  1913  we  were  able 
to  secure  some  observations  in  a 
twenty-acre  Italian  prune  orchard 
where  the  owner  was  harvesting  his 
crop  rather  early.  By  harvesting  the 
fruit  from  a  few  trees  after  they  drop- 
ped naturally,  as  compared  with  fruit 
he  was  shaking  vigorously  from  the 
trees,  we  were  able  to  get  a  good  index 
of  his  loss  in  weight.  Using  the  weight 
of  the  dried  fruit  as  a  basis,  we  found 
that  he  lost  6%;  of  the  total  weight 
of  his  crop  by  harvesting  too  early. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  immature 
prunes  dried  away  more  than  the  ripe 
ones.  This  resulted  in  an  additional 
loss  of  6%  of  his  crop,  making  a  total 


loss  of  12%,  or  a  monetary  loss  of 
$15.00  a  ton  due  to  too  early  harvest- 
ing. 

Extensive  shaking  experiments 
which  we  carried  on  during  this  same 
season  proved  that  the  prunes  which 
dropped  naturally  in  the  fruit  har- 
vesting, dried  3  2-3%  heavier  than 
those  shaken  off.  The  gain  in  weight 
of  the  finished  product  for  the  season 
was  6.05%,  giving  us  a  total  of  9.25%, 
or  $13.87  a  ton. 

In  obtaining  these  results  we  as- 
sumed that  the  cost  of  harvesting  was 
the  same  in  both  cases.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  it  costs  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00  a  ton  to  shake  green 
fruit  from  the  trees.  This  would  mean 
that  from  $3.00  to  $6.00  for  each  ton 
of  dried  fruit  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  where  shaking  is 
employed.  By  watching  the  fruit 
carefully  one  can  determine  the 
proper  time  of  harvesting. 

The  ideal  prune  for  evaporating  is 
one  which  is  mature,  (that  is,  fully 
ripe),  which  drops  naturally,  is  plump 
and  has  a  golden  yellow  flesh.  If  the 
prune  is  shriveled  at  the  stem,  has 
a  fibrous  dark-colored  flesh,  or  shows 
a  tendency  to  become  mushy,  it  will 
mean  that  the  prune  has  poor  drying 
qualities.  The  ideal  prune  will  make 
a  sweet,  fine-flavored  product,  and 
will  give  as  high  as  25  pounds  of 
dried  fruit  to  60  pounds  of  fresh. 
Prunes  of  the  second  type  will  give 
only  about  19  pounds  of  dried  fruit 
to  every  60  pounds  of  fresh,  and  are 
dark  colored,  sour,  and  tough.  Un- 
doubtedly the  question  of  the  produc- 
tion of  prunes,  so  as  to  have  them 
mature  early  and  have  desirable  char- 
acteristics, is  one  which  needs  much 
study  and  perhaps  extensive  experi- 
mental observations. 

Sorting  the  Prunes. 

A  few  of  the  growers  sort  out  all 
the  decayed  prunes  at  the  time  the 
fruit  is  trayed,  but  a  greater  number 
of  the  growers  depend  upon  the 
pickers  to  gather  up  only  good,  sound 
prunes.  We  have  observed  both  sys- 
tems, tried  out  on  an  extensive  scale, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 


Prunes  as  fillers  in  a  walnut  orchard  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon. 
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convinced  that  there  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  pickers  gather 
everything,  the  rotten,  undesirable 
fruit  being  sorted  out  before  it  is 
trayed.  With  such  a  system  tVipro  is 
very  little  poor  fruit  to  bother  tne 
pickers  after  the  first  picking,  while 
if  this  is  not  done,  the  decayed  fruit 
is  constantly  accumulating,  thus  mak- 
ing the  picking  more  difficult  and 
disagreeable. 

With  either  system,  some  sorting  will 
need  to  be  done  in  the  evaporator,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  some  one  man  in 
the  evaporator  responsible  foT  all  the 
sorting,  in  order  that  more  uniform 
and  satisfactory  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. This  can  perhaps  be  more 
economically  done  by  emptying  the 
prunes  on  endless  belts,  which  carry 
them  past  the  sorter  to  the  dipping 
machine. 

Brown-Eot  Infection. 

There  is  one  very  good  argument 
against  mixing  decayed  fruit  with 
sound  fruit  and  that  is  the  danger  of 
infection  from  brown  rot.  Most  of 
the  rotten  prunes  are  attacked  by  a 
fungous  disease  known  as  brown  rot 
(Sclerotina  fructigena).  This  disease 
will  spread  very  rapidly  from  de- 
cayed fruit  to  sound  fruit  whenever 
conditions  are  suitabJe  and  often  the 
loss  from  such  sources  is  very  great 
after  the  prunes  have  been  delivered 
to  the  evaporator  and  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  around  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  would  be  well  if 
there  was  some  system  whereby  these 
rotten  prunes  could  be  removed  from 
the  orchard,  and  thus  prevent  them 
serving  as  a  menace  to  future  crops. 
Picking  Up  Prunes. 

Prunes  are  picked  from  the  ground 
and  placed  in  lug  boxes  which  will 
hold  about  60  pounds.  The  price  paid 
the  pickers  ranges  from  5  to  10  cents 
a  box,  depending  on  the  season,  crop, 
etc.  From  30  to  40  boxes  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  amount  for  ten  hours 
work  under  normal  conditions.  There 
are  times  when  many  pickers  far  ex- 
ceed this  average,  due  to  very  favor- 
able conditions.  It  is  desirable  after 
the  fruit  has  been  placed  in  the  lug 
boxes  to  have  it  removed  to  the  evapo- 
rator as  soon  as  possible. 

Yield  of  Fruit. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to 
how  many  pounds  of  dried  prunes 
one  should  expect  to  the  acre.  This 
is  an  extremely  hard  question  to  an- 
swer. The  condition  of  the  fruit  (that 
is,  the  degree  of  its  maturity,  weather 
conditions,  methods  of  drying,  age 
and  vitality  of  the  orchard,  etc.),  all 
exert  an  influence.  At  the  time  we 
made  our  survey  of  700  orchards  we 
found  this  kind  of  information  very 
difficult  to  secure.  The  range  of 
yields  was  wide.  One  might  natu- 
rally expect  this,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  orchards  differed  widely; 
many  of  them  were  very  old,  while 
others  were  just  coming  into  bearing. 
By  checking  up  with  packers,  as  well 
as  with  growers,  we  were  able  to 
strike  a  pretty  fair  average.  The  maxi- 
mum yield  reported  was  8,000  pounds 


of  dried  fruit  to  the  acre.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  reports  ex- 
ceeding 4,000  pounds  an  acre.  The 
minimum  yield  reported  was  500 
pounds.  The  average  yield  of  the 
bearing  orchads  was  about  2,800 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  the  acre. 
Preparing  Fruit  for  Evaporation. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  evaporate  the 
fruit  as  soon  as  possible  after  har- 
vesting. Unfortunately,  fruit  is  some- 
times carried  to  the  evaporator  and 
forced  to  remain  in  the  boxes  for  sev- 
eral days  before  it  can  be  placed  on 
the  trays.  This  always  means  a  seri- 
ous loss.  The  brown  rot,  if  present 
in  such  boxes,  will  tend  to  spread 
rapidly.  There  is  considerable  hu- 
midity in  the  atmosphere  around  the 
prune  evaporators  and  the  tempera- 
ture will  often  range  from  90  to  115 
degrees.  This  condition  is  especially 
favorable  for  the  spread  of  fungus, 
and  the  loss  from  this  source  at  times 
is  very  high.  Again,  these  conditions 
encourage  the  fermentation  of  sugars 
in  the  fruit;  our  observations  revealed 
a  considerable  amount  of  such  fer- 
mentation. Fermentation  always  means 
a  loss  of  sugar  and  a  final  loss  of 
weight  in  the  dried  fruit,  as  well  as 
deterioration  in  quality.  The  sooner 
the  prunes  can  be  placed  in  the  trays, 
the  less  danger  there  is  of  loss. 
Grading. 

From  observations  we  have  been 
able  to  make  and  from  experiments 
we  have  conducted,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  would  pay  to  grade 
the  prunes  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  trays  for  evaporation.  The  greater 
the  variation  in  size  and  ripeness  of 
prunes  the  greater  will  be  the  per- 
centage of  dobies.  The  percentage  of 
dobies  is  also  increased  by  premature 
harvesting.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  percentage  of  dobies,  due  to  un- 
evenness  in  size,  is  about  3%,  but  may 
run  as  high  as  87c.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  dipping  in  lye  also  seems  to 
encourage  uneven  drying.  It  would 
seem  wise,  therefore,  to  practice  grad- 
ing, dividing  the  prunes  into  at  least 
three  sizes.  While  such  grading  can 
be  done  by  hand,  and  is  being  done 
by  hand  by  many  growers,  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  machines  on  the 
market  that  can  be  adjusted  to  peaches. 


Total  increase  in  cost  

Received  from  sale  of  rotten  prunes  

Net  loss  per  ton  due  to  hand  dipping.... 

prunes,  apricots,  and  even  cherries. 
These  machines,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to 
$100,  have  a  capacity  of  from  25  to 
50  tons. 

Where  prunes  are  ungraded,  the 
general  tendency  is  to  overdry  the 


small  and  overripe  prunes  in  order 
to  avoid  sorting.  By  spreading  the 
fruits  of  the  same  size  on  a  tray,  they 
tend  to  evaporate  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  This  would  materially 
reduce  the  amount  of  checking  and 
would  hasten  drying,  as  it  would  re- 
lieve many  of  the  trays  sooner.  It 
would  permit,  also,  at  the  same  time 
the  elimination  of  worthless  fruit, 
such  as  decayed  fruit,  which  often 
takes  up  too  much  tray  space.  By  act- 
ual observations  67<r  of  the  tray  space 
is  occupied  by  fruits  which  are  either 
partly  or  entirely  rotten.  This  is 
where  poor  sorting  and  no  hand  grad- 
ing is  practiced. 

Dipping. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  growers 
concerning  the  question  of  dipping. 
We  find  that  some  prunes  are  dipped 
in  hot  lye  water,  some  in  boiling 
water,  some  in  cold  water,  and  some 
are  dried  without  even  dipping.  Yet 
all  these  men  are  able  to  market  their 
crop  at  standard  prices. 

Where  lye  is  used,  the  average 
strength  is  one  pound  of  lye  to  from 
thirty  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  The 
cost  of  dipping  in  lye  will  vary  tre- 
mendously according  to  whether  the 
work  is  done  by  hand  or  by  machin- 
ery. During  our  survey  we  found 
that,  on  the  whole,  machine  dipping 
could  be  done  at  from  70  to  85  cents 
a  ton,  the  hand  dipping  costing  ma- 
terially more.  With  a  modern  power 
machine,  four  men  can  sort  the  bad 
prunes,  dip,  and  tray  from  500  to  600 
boxes  in  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  this 
entire  operation  would,  vary  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  would  average  about 
one  cent  a  tray.  In  the  smaller  evap- 
orators, where  a  small  tonnage  is  han- 
dled, the  regular  drying  crew  would 
be  able  to  do  the  traying  during  spare 
time.  In  such  cases  the  depreciation 
for  each  tray  would  be  greater  than 
if  the  machine  were  running  to  its 
full  capacity.  Even  then,  however, 
the  cost  of  traying  would  probably 
be  less  than  with  any  other  method. 
In  our  exprimental  work,  one  man  did 
the  dipping  by  hand,  two  men  spread 
the  fruit  on  the  trays,  and  two  did 
some  sorting  and  stacking  the  trayed 
fruit  on  trucks.    The  figures  in  Table 

Cost  per 
pound 
§.000314 
.000770 
.000456 
$2.73 


?4.2fi 
2.73 


$6.99 
2.70 

.$4.29 

1  are  of  interest  concerning  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  the  two  methods. 

With  hand  dipping  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  for  more  decayed  fruit 
to  get  on  the  trays  than  is  true  with 
machine  dipping.  By  the  hand  method 
an  entire  box  is  handled  at  a  time. 


Table  I.    Cost  of  Dipping'  and  Traying- 


Method  Cost  per 

tray 

Machine  dipped    $.011 

Hand  dipped  and  spread  in  water  023 

Additional  cost  due  to  hand  dipping  012 

Additional  cost  of  traying  hand-dipped  prunes  per  ton  of  dried  

Cost  of  Drjdng  Per  Ton  of  Dried  Prtiit 

Machine  dipped   $21.80 

Hand  dipped  and  spread  in  water   26.06 

Increase  in  cost  of  drying  due  to  hand  dipping  

Increase  in  cost  of  traying  due  to  hand  dipping  
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while  with  the  machine  and  endless 
belt  method  the  prunes  are  separately 
exposed  to  view  both  in  the  feeding 
trough  and  as  they  are  carried  up  into 
the  dipping  tank.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  not  to  fill  the  trays  to  their 
entire  capacity,  the  average  being  only 
86  per  cent.  This  would  mean  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  trays  are 


in  any  way  injurious  to  health.  From 
some  chemical  tests  which  were  made, 
however,  we  found  that  often  the 
rinsing  water  was  as  strong  in  lye  as 
the  dipping  solution.  To  overcome 
this  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
prunes  pass  through  a  second  rinsing 
vat.  The  ideal  way,  however,  and  the 
one  which   every  prune  evaporator 


Dipped  in  lye 


Table  ZI.    Effect  of  Iiye  in  the  Dipping-  Process 

'.-  Weight    Weight  No.lbs.dried  Drying 


fresh 
lbs 

Prunes  grown  on  upland   427 

Prunes  grown  on  upland,  green   438 

Prunes  grown  on  lowland   490 

Prunes  from  lowland,  partly  dried  on  ground   444 

Total  Average   1799 

Dipped  in  boiling  water 

Prunes  grown  on  upland   491 

Prunes  grown  on  upland,  green   439 

Prunes  grown  on  lowland   495 

Prunes  grown  on  lowland  partly  dried  on  ground   266 


dry    fruit  per  bu.  time 


Total  Average   1691 


lbs. 
151 
140 
169 
150 

608 

176 
143 
151 
99 

569 


lbs. 
21.27 
19.17 
20.36 
20.27 

20.27 

21.46 
19.60 
19.27 
22.33 

20.66 


hrs. 
36. 
38. 
37. 
43. 

38.5 

42. 
45. 
45.33 
43. 

43.8 


either  empty  or  occupied  with  worth- 
less fruit. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  lye  is  the  shortening 
of  the  time  required  for  evaporation. 
General  practice,  as  well  as  our  ex- 
periments, would  bear  out  this  idea. 
This  difference  at  times  is  consider- 
able, as  shown  in  Table  II. 

As  is  readily  seen  it  required  5.3 
hours  more  to  dry  the  unlyed  fruit 
than  it  did  the  lyed.  The  one  mis- 
take made,  however,  by  the  strong  ad- 
vocates of  lye,  is  that  the  shortness 
of  drying  time  is  the  main  factor  con- 
sidered. 

Lye-Checking. 
Dipping  the  prunes  in  lye  generally 
means  a  considerable  loss  in  weight. 
From  experiments  we  have  been  able 
to  conduct  we  have  found  this  loss  to 
be  about  2%.  Another  point  which 
calls  for  careful  study  is  that  not  all 
prunes  in  any  single  lot  will  be 
checked  by  the  same  strength  of  solu- 
tion. Ripe  prunes  will  check  more 
easily  than  green  prunes.  It  natu- 
rally follows,  therefore,  that  under 
the  present  methods  of  harvesting, 
some  prunes  will  be  checked  more 
than  others,  and  we  shall  find  that 
either  the  ripe  prunes  will  be  checked 
too  much,  or  else  the  green  ones  will 
not  be  checked  at  all.  This,  of  course, 
is  another  argument  in  favor  of  grad- 
ing. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  prunes  which  would  normally 
dry  more  quickly  without  the  check- 
ing are  the  ones  always  checked.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  were  many 
prunes  left  unchecked,  it  would  be 
those  that  would  dry  more  slowly 
without  checking.  Should  the  lye  so- 
lution be  made  strong  enough  to  check 
the  green  fruit,  the  riper  fruit  would 
be  so  badly  checked  that  the  same 
relative  difference  in  drying  would 
obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  lye- 
checked  prunes  tend  to  dry  more  un- 
evenly than  those  dipped  for  cleans- 
ing purposes  only. 

Sanitary  Rinsing. 
Another  disadvantage  connected 
with  dipping  is  the  question  of  sani- 
tation. It  is  very  doubtful  if,  under 
any  method  of  dipping,  there  is  suf- 
ficient accumulation  of  alkali  to  be 


should  attempt  to  adopt,  would  be  to 
install  a  water  system  so  that  rinsing 
vats  would  have  a  flowing  stream  of 
water.  Where  this  cannot  be  done 
both  the   dipping   and   rinsing  vats 


should  be  frequently  emptied  and 
thoroughly  cleaned.  We  should  all 
aim  to  maintain  the  best  sanitation 
possible.  Clean,  sweet,  wholesome 
fruit  is  the  only  kind  which  will  build 
up  a  permanent  reputation 
Boiling  Water. 

Some  growers  have  tried  the  boil- 
ing water  and  claii^i  they  cannot  se- 
cure results.  We- know  it  is  possible, 
however,  to  secure  Splendid  results 
with  boiling  water,  as  demonstrated 
in  our  own  experiments  and  also  by 
our  observations  with  a  number  of 
growers  who  are  turning  out  a  good, 
first-class  product.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  occasionally  where  men 
have  claimed  to  use  boiling  water, 
they  have  simply  used  hot,  or  even 
merely  warm  waten  This  would  not 
tend  to  check  the  fruit  as  would  the 
boiling  water. 

To  those  growers  who  prefer  to  use 
lye,  we  can  say  that  no  serious  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  to  the  practice,  if 
cleanliness  is  observed  and  an  abund- 
ance of  good  rinsing  water  is  always 
supplied. 


Peach  Picking  and  Packing  for  Fancy  Trade 


WHEN  picking  peaches  they  should 
be  firm,  well  matured  with  a 
good  color,  but  not  soft  in  the  least. 
Peaches  should  be  picked  as  soon  as 
they  will  leave  the  tree  without  break- 
ing the  stem  from  the  tree  or  tear  the 
meat  of  the  peach  when  the  stem  is 
pulled  out.  They  should  come  off 
good  and  clean.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  picking  utensils  as 
the  peach  is  one  of  the  most  perish- 
able of  fruits.  Pails  and  baskets 
should  be  lined  with  burlap  or  some 
other  soft  material. 

The  Colorado  Pack. 

The  peach  boxes  used  in  Colorado 
are  three  sizes,  in  depth  four  inches, 
four  and  four  and  one-half  inches 
and  five  inches;  eleven  and  one-half 
inches  in  width  and  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  inside  measurement.  There 
are  three  grades  of  peaches  as  to  size. 


Some  fine  Ashland,  Oregon,  peaches. 


extra  or  80,  fancy  or  90,  choice  or 
108,  and  only  one  grade  as  to  quality. 
All  peaches  should  be  perfect. 

The  choice  grade  is  the  smallest 
peach  wrapped,  and  is  graded  in  three 
sizes.  By  packing  a  3x3  pack,  the  No. 
1  size  makes  six  rows  across  the  box, 
with  nine  peaches  long,  making  fifty- 
four  peaches  to  the  layer,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  to  the  box.  Size  2,  with 
six  rows  across  the  box,  three  rows 
nine  long  and  three  rows  eight  long 
will  make  fifty-one  to  the  layer,  or  one 
hundred  and  two  to  the  box.  Size  3, 
with  six  rows  across  the  box,  eight 
long  will  make  forty-eight  to  the  layei 
or  ninety-six  to  the  box. 

The  fancy  grade  is  packed  the  same 
as  the  choice,  except  the  rows  contain 
less  peaches.  This  grade  is  in  two 
sizes.  Size  1,  with  six  rows,  three 
rows  eight  long,  and  three  rows  seven 
long,  makes  forty-five  to  the  layer,  or 
ninety  to  the  box.  Size  2,  with  six 
rows  seven  long,  makes  forty-two  to 
the  layer,  or  eighty-four  to  the  box. 

The  extra  grade  runs  from  forty 
to  seventy-eight  peaches  to  the  box 
and  are  packed  the  same  as  the  choice 
and  fancy,  except  the  very  large  ones, 
and  these  are  packed  a  3x2  pack,  with 
five  rows  across  the  box  instead  of 
six.  There  are  nine  packs  of  this 
grade:  One,  six  rows,  three  seven 
long  and  three  rows  six  long,  thirty- 
nine  to  the  layer,  or  seventy-eight; 
two,  six  rows,  three  rows  six  long  and 
three  rows  six  long,  thirty-six  to  the 
layer,  or  seventy-two;  three,  six  rows, 
three  rows  six  long  and  three  rows 
five  long,  thirty-three  to  the  layer,  or 
sixty-six;  four,  six  rows,  three  rows 
five  long  and  three  rows  five  long, 
thirty  to  the  layer,  or  sixty;  five,  five 
rows,  three  rows  six  long  and  three 
rows  five  long,  thirty  to  the  layer,  or 
sixty;  six,  five  rows,  two  rows  six 
long  and  three  rows  five  long,  twenty- 
Continued  on  page  27. 
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In  some  sections  of  the  Northwest  Angora  goats  have  been  found  profitable  in  orchard  districts  where  there  is  pasture  or 
where  cover  crops  are  grown.    The  above  illustrationshows  a  small  band  of  goats  in  one  of  these  districts. 

Increasing  Profits  by  Diversifying  and  Raising  Stock 

By  E.  E.  Miller,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Idaho  Teclmica,!  Institute 


LABOR  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  limiting  factor 
in  future  successful  orcharding. 
Fruit  growers  are  confronted  with  the 
economic  utilization  of  labor  as  well 
as  the  other  problems  which  guar- 
antee profitable  production.  Prac- 
tices which  conserve  the  labor  out- 
lay should,  therefore,  merit  our  clos- 
est consideration. 

Before  the  war  the  questions  of 
orchard  culture  were  largely  "settled" 
but  the  war,  with  its  food  crisis,  has 
upset  some  of  our  staid  notions  and 
opened  up  again  this  "settled"  prob- 
lem. The  ideal  western  orchard  be- 
fore the  war  was  one  blanketed  with 
a  dust  mulch  followed  usually  in  the 
fall  by  a  green  cover  crop.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  dust  mulch  being  to  con- 
serve moisture  and  aerate  the  soil. 

Clean  cultivation  has  been  called 
"cruel  cultivation"  by  Professor  Pad- 
dock, because  by  this  practice  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  readily  "burned"  out 
of  the  soil  by  the  rays  of  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Unless  this  organic  matter 
is  returned  to  the  soil  either  by  plow- 
ing under  green  cover  crops  or  by  di- 
rect application  of  manure,  it  is  not 
many  years  until  we  are  unable  to 
secure  anything  but  a  clod  mulch.  In 
other  words,  the  texture  of  the  soil 
depends  directly  upon  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  it  contains.  But  im- 
portant as  this  fact  is,  it  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  fact  that  all  plant  food 
in  the  soil  is  made  availabe  for  plant 
use  through  the  action  of  soil  bacteria. 
Decaying  organic  matter  is  the  food 
of  these  bacteria  and  when  it  is  de- 


ficient in  the  soil  as  a  result  of  being 
"burned"  out  by  the  rot  rays  of  the 
sun,  these  bacteria  cannot  exist  in 
numbers  large  enough  to  prepare  suf- 
ficient plant  food  to  provide  for  a 
normal  growth  of  the  trees.  The  re- 
sult eventually  is  a  decreased  fruit 
yield.  In  localities  of  limited  rainfall 
or  available  moisture,  during  the 
growing  season,  this  form  of  orchard 
culture  will  undoubtedly  prove  not 
only  the  best  practice  but  the  only 
feasible  practice  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed with  any  degree  of  success. 

Many  orchards  are  located  in  irri- 
gated sections  or  localities  having  an 
abundant  rainfall,  and  the  available 
moisture  during  the  growing  season 
is  not  the  limiting  factor.  Orchards 
so  located  should  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  decreased  labor  outlay  and  in- 
creased profits  as  a  result  of  more 
diversified  orcharding. 

The  kind  of  diversification  in  orch- 
arding to  be  used  is  necessarily  a 
local  and  individual  problem,  but, 
generally  speaking,  there  are  three 
wav  of  accomplishing  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

1.  Growing  non-leguminous  inter- 
crops. 

2.  Growing  various  types  of  fruit 
harvested  at  different  periods. 

3.  Raising  live  stock  on  legume 
cover-crops. 

While  intercrops  of  various  kinds, 
ranging  from  vegetables  to  grains, 
have  proven  profitable  in  young  orch- 
ards, the  question  of  continued  fer- 
tility must  be  considered  in  mature 
orchards.     In   addition  to  this,  the 


labor  outlay  is  usually  materially  in- 
creased and  the  market  must  be  very 
favorable  if  the  profits  are  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  growing  of  various  types  of 
fruit  harvested  at  different  periods  of- 
fers one  of  the  best  forms  of  diversi- 
fication for  the  fruit  grower;  since, 
by  this  system,  the  overhead  expense 
can  be  distributed  over  an  extended 
period  and  cash  incomes  are  received 
at  different  periods  of  the  year.  Pick- 
ing and  packing  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  smaller  crew.  Diversification  by 
combinations  of  fruit  culture,  such  as 
strawberries,  bush  fruits,  cherries, 
peaches,  plums,  pears  .and  apples 
adapted  to  the  locality  will  do  much 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  lean 
years.  The  maintenance  of  an  acre- 
age which  guarantees  economical  pro- 
duction is  naturally  a  problem  that 
enters  here. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
permanent  system  of  agriculture  must 
rest  on  livestock  and  this  fact  should 
lend  weight  to  the  practicability  of 
raising  live  stock  in  connection  with 
orcharding.  The  pasturing  of  legume 
cover  crops  has  proven  more  profit- 
able than  cutting  them  for  hay.  The 
experience  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Gammon,  of 
Hood,  California,  is  interesting  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  Gammon's  80-acre 
irrigated  pear  orchard  was  planted  in 
the  fall  to  vetch  and  Japanese  clover. 
In  the  spring  fifteen  sows  were 
turned  in  the  orchard  to  pasture  and 
later  a  band  of  Hampshire  sheep.  The 
orchard  was  pastured  throughout  the 

Continued  on  page  32. 
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The  Use  of  Powder  in  Blasting  Orchard  Tree  Holes 


BLASTING  out  tree  holes  in  which 
to  set  an  orchard  is  becoming 
more  prevalent.  Experiments  in 
planting  fruit  trees  in  ground  that  had 
been  blasted  or  spade-dug  have  shown 
remarkable  results  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer way  of  setting  fruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly in  ground  where  the  soil  was 
very  hard.  The  use  of  blasting  powder 
in  planting  an  orchard  is  not  new.  In 
1910  the  DuPont  Powder  Company  be- 
gan to  promote  the  use  of  explosives 
in  planting  new  orchards  and  in  re- 
juvenating old  ones.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, was  not  original  with  this  com- 
pany. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
near  LaMesa,  Cal.,  ground  was  blasted 
for  apple  three  planting,  because  or- 
chardists  found  the  work  of  planting 
with  a  spade  in  the  hard  soil  in  that 
section  too  difficult.  The  experiment 
proved  a  success.  The  trees  thrived 
and  bore  exceptional  crops  of  apples 
for  many  years.  Later  other  orch- 
ardists  and  farmers  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  used  the  same 
method  in  preparing  a  home  for  tree 
roots  and  there  are  records  of  such 
plantings,  from  eleven  to  twenty  years 
ago  before  the  idea  began  to  spread. 

After  the  idea  began  to  be  known 
extensively  throughout  the  country, 
many  farmers  and  orchardists  tried 
the  new  plan  on  a  small  scale,  and 
now  because  of  the  great  success  at- 
tained in  planting  orchards  in  this 
way,  thousands  of  fruit  trees  are  being 
planted  annually  in  blasted  ground. 
Many  of  America's  leading  orchardists 
and  nurserymen  now  plant  exclusively 
in  this  way.  In  fact,  blasting  is  said 
by  experts  in  the  matter  to  always 
produce  the  best  results  except  in  soil 
that  is  naturally  loose  and  sandy  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  In  such  soil, 
blasting  is  not  advantageous  except 
for  the  elimination  of  fungus  and 
nematoid  troubles. 

What  Blasting  in  Orchards  Accomplishes. 

1.  It  mellows  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet  and  throughout  a 
circular  area  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 


diameter,  making  it  easy  to  dig  the 
hole  and  plant  the  tree  correctly. 

2.  It  creates  a  porous,  water-ab- 
sorbing condition  in  the  subsoil  that 
makes  the  tree  drouth-proof,  stopping 
the  big,  first  year  loss,  and  invigorates 
growth. 

3.  It  makes  root  growth  easy  and 
makes  tons  per  acre  of  new  plant  food 
available,  hence  speeds  up  the  growth 
of  the  tree  and  makes  it  fruit  earlier. 

4.  It  creates  drainage  and  prevents 
stagnation  of  water  on  surface. 

5.  In  old  orchards  that  were 
planted  by  the  old  methods  and  have 
ceased  to  bear  well,  it  is  of  great  value 
in  rejuvenating  the  old  trees,  causing 
them  to  yield  heavily. 

6.  It  destroys  fungus,  nematode, 
and  other  orchard  soil  diseases,  hence 
makes  it  possible  to  plant  new  orch- 
ards where  old  ones  have  been  re- 
moved without  waiting  several  years 
to  rest  the  land  and  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
eases. 

In  studying  comparative  costs  of 
planting  fruit  trees,  the  investigator  is 
confronted  with  widely  varying  fig- 
ures and  methods.  There  seems  to  be 
no  machine  for  planting  fruit  trees 
such  as  a  corn  drill,  but  the  method  of 
some  planters  approximates  the  work 
of  a  machine  in  speed,  if  not  in  effici- 
ency. They  lay  off  the  site  of  the 
proposed  orchard  in  20-ft.  to  40-ft. 
checks,  depending  on  the  kind  of  trees 
to  be  planted.  Cross  furrows  are 
plowed  through  the  field,  marking  it 
off  in  squares. 

One  man  drives  along  a  furrow  with 
a  wagon-load  of  trees,  another  lays  a 
tree  near  each  of  the  furrow  inter- 
sections, and  a  third  stands  the  tree  in 


Six-year-old  tree  planted  in  a  blasted  hole. 

can  plant  it  only  once,  and  its  health 
and  growth,  the  age  at  which  it  begins 
to  bear,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fruit  borne,  depend  chiefly  on  the 
care  and  thoroughness  used  in  plant- 
ing it." 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  method 
followed  by  most  good  orchardists 
was  to  dig  a  hole  seldom  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
deep,  then  plant  the  tree  in  top  soil  or 
a  mixture  of  top  soil  and  subsoil.  Un- 
der this  system  the  loss  the  first  year 
ran  from  25  percent  to  50  percent, 
depending  on  soil  and  weather  condi- 
tions. Then  tree  planting  with  explo- 
sives was  taken  up  by  a  few  orchard- 
ists who  realized  the  shortcomings  of 


A  B  c  6 

Fig.  1.    Different  types  of  hardpan  encountered  in  the  orchard. 


the  intersections,  kicks  some  soil  over 
the  roots,  tramps  it  down,  and  moves 
on  to  the  next  intersection.  This 
method  expresses  a  touching  confi- 
dence in  nature,  but  results  indicate 
such  confidence  is  misplaced. 

A  tree  that  survives  such  treatment 
must  have  as  many  lives  as  the  pro- 
verbial cat,  and  if  it  lives,  how  many 
years  must  elapse  before  it  bears  any 
fruit?  What  grade  of  fruit  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  tree  aged  and  bent  with 
the  fight  for  existence  before  it  saves 
strength  enough  to  bear  at  all? 

Going  to  the  other  extreme  we  find 
a  horticulturist  advising:  "Forget  you 
are  about  to  plant  a  tree  and  imagine 
you  are  going  to  bury  a  horse,  and  dig 
a  hole  accordingly.     Remember  you 


the  ordinary  methods,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  down  first  year  losses, 
and  speeding  fruition. 

The  first  objections  to  the  new 
method  were  largely  financial.  The 
cost  of  explosives,  blasting  cap,  fuse 
and  labor  ran  from  8c  to  15c  per  hole, 
whereas  trees  could  be  planted  with 
a  spade  for  3c  to  5c  per  hole.  The 
trouble  with  this  comparison  is  that 
the  work  performed  is  not  the  same, 
hence  costs  should  not  be  compared. 

The  question  involved  is,  how  soon 
does  the  planter  want  a  return  from 
his  investment  and  how  large  a  re- 
turn? The  only  way  to  compare  costs 
is  to  consider  the  profit  sought  and 
which  is  the  cheaper  way  to  get  it. 
Continued  on  page  28. 


Six-year-old  tree  planted  in  a  spade-dug  hole. 


Fig.  2.    Punch  for  making  the  bore  holes.    This  is  driven  in  with  a  heavy  hammer. 
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The  Regeneration  of  the  Prune— A  Prediction  Fulfilled 


[Editor's  Note. — The  article  printed  be- 
low was  written  for  Better  Fruit  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Gile  of  Salem,  Ore.,  and  published  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  Mr.  Gile,  who  has  always  been 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Oregon  prune  and  the  future  market  for  it, 
have  come  true.  The  production  of  Oregon 
prunes  in  1918  reached  nearly  60,000,000 
pounds  and  it  is  believed  if  it  were  doubled 
this  year  there  would  be  a  demand  at  profit- 
able prices  that  would  absorb  it  all.  While 
land  values  in  the  district  mentioned  in  this 
article  have  become  higher,  there  is  said  to 
be  an  opportunity  to  still  purchase  good  prune 
land  at  $100  an  acre  and  even  less  than  this 
figure,  in  the  Willamette  valley.  Prices  for 
bearing  orchards  are  considered  conservative 
considering  their  income  producing  power  at 
the  present  time.  In  this  section  as  in  others 
the  motor  truck  has  lessened  the  handicap  of 
distance  from  shipping  points.  Although  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  evaporation  plants, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  have  increased. 
But,  comparing  income  and  cost  with  former 
years,  the  grower  is  receiving  a  much  greater 
return.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  labor,  cheaper  methods  of  packing  fresh 
prunes  have  been  adopted.  This  eliminates 
much  of  the  hand  work  and  consists  in  using 
a  receptacle  called  a  suit  case  box  in  place 
of  the  hand  packed  four  basket  crates.  The 
suit  case  box  is  made  with  one  side  open  into 
which  the  fruit  is  carefully  poured  and  set- 
tled solidly  into  place  when  the  side  is  nailed 
on.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  all  fruits  have 
appreciated,  but  considering  the  low  ebb  to 
which  the  prune  had  fallen  the  increase  in 
price  and  demand  for  none  of  them  is  as 
great  as  the  prune,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loganberry.] 

APPLES,  pears,  cherries  and  wal- 
nuts have  been  so  much  to  the 
front  during  the  past  few  years 
that  the  man  who  would  venture  to  ad- 
vocate any  other  variety  of  fruit,  to  say 
the  least,  would  be  very  much  out  of 
fashion,  if  indeed,  he  could  expect  to 
receive  any  attention  whatsoever.  The 
writer  has  been  from  the  very  incep- 
tion of  the  industry,  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Oregon  prune,  and  has  never  for- 
saken nor  been  turned  aside  by  the 
fabulous  tales  of  wealth  in  growing 
and  marketing  six-dollar  apples  and 
ten-dollar  pears. 

That  this  great  Northwest  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  production  of 
many  varieties  of  fruit  is  no  longer 
questioned,  and  experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  certain  localities  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  certain  fruits,  and 
still  further  that  certain  varieties  of 
these  special  fruits  do  better  in  spe- 
cific localities  and  at  different  eleva- 


By  H.  S.  Gile,  Salem,  Oregon 

tions;  hence,  there  is  no  occasion  of 
rivalry — certainly  not  for  jealousy — 
because  the  Hood  River  district  may 
grow  to  perfection  a  certain  type  of 
apple,  and  the  Medford  district  may 
produce  to  just  as  great  perfection 
Comice  and  Bartlett  pears.  And  while 
apples,  pears  and  all  of  the  decidu- 
ous fruits,  berries,  nuts,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced in  a  great  abundance  and  to  a 
more  or  less  perfect  degree  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  it  also  remains  for  this 
great  valley  to  win  and  to  hold  the 
reputation  of  growing,  preparing  and 
selling  the  finest  prunes  grown  any- 
where in  the  wide  world.  The  grow- 
ing of  this  fine  fruit  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy; we  have  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  that  which  will  be  done  in 
the  future,  as  the  real  merit  of  this 
fruit  becomes  more  widely  and  gen- 
erally known. 

Salem  is  the  most  important  center 
for  both  marketing  and  growing  the 
Oregon  prune.  Orchards  cover  many 
of  the  elevations  surrounding  the  city, 
and  especially  in  the  Liberty-Rose- 
dale  district,  from  four  to  eight  miles 
south  of  the  city,  where  the  country 
is  given  over  almost  entirely  to  prune 
orcharding.  Fine  land  in  this  district, 
splendidly  adapted  to  this  particular 
branch  of  horticulture,  can  still  be  had 
for  $100  per  acre  and  less,  according 
to  location.  In  fact,  full  bearing  orch- 
ards can  be  bought  for  less  money 
than  they  are  actually  worth,  simply 
because  the  owners  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  great  future  which  is 
surely  in  store  for  this  industry,  and 
have  not  yet  learned  to  ask  the  fabul- 
ous prices  which  are  being  paid  for 
orchards  of  other  varieties  of  fruit 
in  other  districts,  and  possibly  they 
have  scarcely  even  figured  the  actual 
returns  upon  any  fixed  acreage  valua- 
tion for  their  orchards.  Western 
Washington  may  be  classed  with  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  the  production  of 
a  high  grade,  cured  prune,  though  not 
able  to  produce  crops  so  regularly  as 
the  higher  elevations  in  the  best  val- 
ley districts.  Eastern  Washington, 
Idaho  and  certain  sections  of  Eastern 


Oregon  also  grow  prunes  (Fallenburg 
plums)  which  possess  less  merit  for 
curing,  but  have  fine  canning  quali- 
ties in  their  fresh  state  and  conse- 
quently are  shipped  green  almost  en- 
tirely.   For  green  shipping  the  fruit 


Packing  fresh  prunes  at  Toppenish  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington. 


Average  type  of  small  prune  dryer  in 
Douglas  County,  Oregon. 

must  be  very  carefully  picked  from 
the  trees  and  should  be  so  handled  as 
to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
natural  bloom  of  the  fruit.  It  is  then 
carefully  placed  in  baskets  holding 
about  five  pounds  each;  four  of  these 
baskets  constitute  what  is  called  a 
crate.  The  crates  are  then,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  placed  in  refrigerated 
cars,  spaced  and  stripped  so  that  each 
crate  shall  have  a  free  circulation  of 
cold  air  upon  all  sides  of  it,  and  in 
this  condition  prunes  will  carry  in  per- 
fect condition  to  almost  any  market  in 
this  or  foreign  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  fruit  of  the  same  variety  grown 
in  Western  Washington  and  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  will  not  carry  st> 
well,  but  possesses  all  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  rich  cured 
product,  and  it  is  grown  exclusively 
for  that  purpose. 

The  ordinary  orchard  contains  from 
fifteen  to  forty  acres,  although  there 
are  two  or  three  tracts  in  the  valley 
much  larger.  For  an  ordinary  sized 
family  a  thirty-five  to  forty-acre  orch- 
ard is  about  the  most  profitable  size. 
One  man  and  team  will  do  the  work  of 
cultivation  comfortably  and  have  time 
for  other  work.  Outside  help  will  be 
required  for  a  few  days  during  the 
winter  spraying,  and  possibly  some  as- 
sistance will  be  needed  at  pruning 
time,  but  very  little  money  will  be 
expended  for  labor  outside  of  the  one 
man  and  one  team  until  the  time  of 
gathering  and  curing  comes  on.  The 
orchardist  will  then  pay  from  five  to 
six  cents  per  bushel  to  the  men,  women 
Continued  on  page  25. 
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Throw  out  the  Trucks 

"  Can't  afford  to  at  present "  is  not  a  legitimate  excuse.  "At 
present "  you  have  to  pay  wages  for  packing-house  trucking, 
don't  you  ?  Why  not  stop  paying  trucking  wages  ?  Let  free 
gravity  do  your  moving. 

A  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  cuts  out  the  trucks 
and  relieves  the  truck  hands  for  more  productive  work.  It 
begins  to  save  your  payroll  money  from  the  first  day  it  is  in- 
stalled. In  many  plants  a  Mathews  Gravity  Conveyer  more 
than  pays  for  itself  the  first  year. 

Just  a  man  or  two  at  each  end  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Gravity  does  the  work.  Your  product  gently,  safely  glides 
along  over  shelving,  through  small  openings,  from  building  to 
building,  or  floor  to  floor,  over  obstacles  which  trucks  and  men 
could  not  pass.  From  receiving  bins  through  each  depart- 
ment to  shipping  room  anything  you  wish  rolls  with  no  ex- 
pense for  truck  labor. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  descriptive  literature. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

133  Tenth  Street,  Ell  wood  City,  Pa. 
Branch  Factories:  Port  Hope,  Ontario — London,  England 
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Well  Built  Storage  House  Valuable  Investment 


THE  building  of  apple  storage 
houses  in  the  Northwest  is  being 
engaged  in  on  a  larger  scale  this  year 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fruit  industry  in  this  sec- 
tion.   In  almost  every  apple  raising 


An  apple  storage  house  built  along  good  lines. 
Note  the  intake  doors  near  the  ground  level, 
the  slat  doors  above  and  the  numerous  and 
large  outlet  flues. 

district  storage  houses  are  being  built, 
and  interest  in  proper  construction  to 
secure  the  best  results  from  common 
or  air  cooled  storage  is  keen.    In  last 


month's  issue,  Better  Fruit  published 
an  article  written  by  F.  W.  Allen,  As- 
sistant Horticulturist  in  Fruit  Storage 
Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  that  attracted  widespread 
attention  among  western  fruitgrowers 
and  fruitmen. 

Mr.  Allen  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter  of  securing  the  kind  of 
construction  in  apple  storage  houses 
that  will  secure  the  best  results  and 
incidentally  save  growers  many  dol- 
lars. Many  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  past  in  the  construction  of  these 
houses  owing  to  lack  of  information 
and  the  idea  that  most  any  kind  of  a 
storage  house  would  do.  This  idea 
however  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  the  latest  type  of 
storage  house  recently  completed  in 
a  Washington  apple  growing  district. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
construction  of  this  house  is  complete 
and  substantial,  and  that  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  investment  to  its 
owners. 


Fertilizing  and  Topping  Strawberry  Plants 

By  Grordon   G.   Brown,   Horticulturist,  Hood  River  Experiment  Station 


THE  strawberry  harvesting  season 
is  over  and  the  grower  must  turn 
his  attention  once  more  to  problems  of 
fertilization,  cultivation,  topping,  irri- 
gation, etc. 

A  good  deal  of  data  has  already 
been  collected  regarding  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  for  this  crop 
as  far  as  spring  applications  are  con- 
cerned. Little  well  established  data 
is  yet  available  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  applications  after  the  straw- 
berry harvest.  However,  the  informa- 
tion thus  far  collected  seems  to  support 
the  idea  that  applications  put  on  after 
the  berry  harvest  give  larger  yields 
and  firmer  berries  than  applications 
in  early  spring  or  at  blooming  time. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulfate  of  am- 
monia, both  of  which  are  high  in  their 
readily  available  nitrogen  content. 

The  aim  in  this  brief  article  is  to 
help  the  grower  judge  this  matter  for 
himself.  I  would  recommend,  where 
plants  are  somewhat  lacking  in  vigor, 
a  condition  which  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  an  insufficient 
amount  of  soil  fertility,  lack  of  irri- 
gation, cultivation  or  by  advanced  age, 
that  a  small  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  be  put  on  soon  and  thoroughly 
hoed  in.  One  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  would 
be  sufficient  if  properly  applied.  In 
some  cases  100  pounds  per  acre  could 
be  considered  sufficient. 

This  may  be  followed  by  another 
application  next  spring  of  a  similar 
amount.  Whether  or  not  this  second 
application  is  necessary  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  response  secured 
from  the  first.   The  great  problem  that 


confronts  the  berry  grower  is  to  get 
a  sufficiently  large  crop  to  insure  fi- 
nancial success.  This  means  many 
blossoms  maturing  into  large  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  unless  great  care  is 
exercised  in  fertilization,  especially 
with  nitrate  there  is  a  danger  from 
soft  berries  of  poor  shipping  quality. 
During  a  short  season  when  extremely 
hot  weather  prevails,  berries  thus 
grown  do  not  stand  up  well.  How- 
ever, there  are  few  cases  where  at 
least  one  application  of  such  fertilizer 
will  not  pay,  and  as  already  suggested 
the  information  at  hand  appears  to 
favor  applications  after  berry  harvest. 
The  evidence  supporting  this  is  not 
final  however. 

Another  problem  upon  which  the 
station  is  working  is  that  regarding 
the  best  time  of  topping  and  irrigat- 
ing. Some  growers  withhold  topping 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month  after  the 
end  of  the  berry  harvest.  Others  top 
the  plants  immediately  and  continue 
irrigation.  Several  growers  claim  to 
have  checked  up  this  matter  pretty 
closely  and  prefer  the  latter  plan.  In 
no  case  allow  the  plants  to  dry  out. 


The  Walnut  as  a  Profitable 
Dooryard  Tree 

By  E.  C.  Apperson,  McMinnville,  Oregon 

MY  first  experience  with  the  wal- 
nut tree  dates  back  about  twenty 
years,  when  we  purchased  two  lots 
in  the  city  having  a  total  area  of  lUOx 
120  feet.  Mrs.  Apperson  at  that  time 
requested  that  the  shade  trees  be 
chestnut  and  black  walnut  trees  in  our 
parking  strip,  and  the  agent  of  the 
Oregon  Nursery  Company  who  called 
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upon  us  and  entered  our  order  for 
these  trees,  insisted  that  we  include 
in  the  order  one  English  walnut  tree. 
We  accepted  his  suggestion  and  pur- 
chased a  seedling  tree,  which  we 
planted  in  our  dooryard.  It  was  only 
a  few  years,  I  think  not  more  than 
four  or  five,  until  this  English  wal- 
nut tree  began  bearing,  and  it  has 
borne  continuously  each  year  since, 
each  succeeding  crop  being  larger 
than  the  previous  year. 

The  success  of  this  one  tree  gave 
me  considerable  encouragement  in  the 
culture  of  English  walnuts,  and  some 
ten  or  eleven  years  after  the  original 
planting,  Mr.  Payne,  of  California, 
came  through  the  valley  and  I  had  him 
top  graft  the  black  walnuts  that  were 
in  our  parking  strip  into  Vrooman 
Franquettes,  since  which  time  our 
trees  have  produced  nearly  enough 
revenue  to  pay  the  taxes  on  our  home 
property.  We  have  quite  a  large  com- 
fortable home  and  the  taxes  on  this 
property  at  the  present  time  are  ap- 
proximately $115  per  year. 

Upon  our  dooryard  lots  above  re- 
ferred to  we  have  one  seedling  tree 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  four  black 
walnut  trees,  top  grafted  in  the  Fran- 
quette  variety  of  English  walnut  of 
the  same  age,  in  which  the  top  grafts 
are  now  about  ten  years  of  age,  and 
we  harvested  in  the  year  1918,  454 
pounds  from  these  five  trees.  The 
seedling  tree  alone  produced  209 
pounds,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
my  daughter  sold  at  27  cents  per 
pound,  while  some  of  the  Franquettes 
she  sold  at  32  cents  per  pound,  so 
if  we  had  marketed  all  the  nuts 
grown  on  our  parking  strip  and 
dooryard,  we  would  have  realized  ap- 
proximately $134.  This  is  the  largest 
yield  we  have  ever  had,  and  also  the 
highest  price  we  have  ever  received 
for  the  nuts. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  what  my  trees  were  then 
doing,  and  introduced  the  slogan,  "Let 
your  shade  trees  pay  your  taxes,"  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  still  believe 
this  is  a  good  slogan  to  follow,  and  if 
every  family  would  place  a  few  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees  around  their  door- 
yard, either  in  the  city  or  country,  it 
would  go  a  long  ways  towards  paying 
their  taxes.  The  walnut  business  I 
think  is  developing  rapidly,  and  the 
possibilities  of  it  are  now  being  fully 
realized  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  the  progressive  people  of 
our  state. 


$1,600  From  11/2  Acres  of  Loganberries. 

In  showing  what  loganberries  are 
doing  for  the  growers  in  the  Salem 
district  this  year,  the  return  to  one 
grower  can  be  cited.  D.  L.  Hopkins 
has  a  patch  of  these  berries  about  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent  from  which 
he  will  harvest  ten  tons  of  fruit.  At 
the  prevailing  prices  of  eight  to  nine 
cents  a  pound  which  growers  are  re- 
ceiving, Mr.  Hopkins  will  get  a  gross 
return  of  $1,600  for  his  berries.  The 
patch  was  planted  about  five  years  ago 
and  commenced  bearing  when  it  was 
two  years  old. 
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Timely  Topics  and  Advice  for  Fruitgrowers 


FIRE  blight,  the  most  fatal  of  all  fruit 
tree  diseases,  is  reported  to  be  making 
its  appearance  in  some  of  the  fruitgrowing 
districts  of  the  Northwest  and  growers  are 
being  warned  by  horticulturist  experts  to 
watch  the  situation  closely.  Control  of  this 
disease  can  only  be  obtained  by  cutting  out 
and  destroying  the  diseased  parts  of  the  trees. 
In  cutting  for  blight,  cut  below  all  visible 
evidence  of  the  disease  to  prevent  its  spread 
and  burn  the  cuttings.  Tools  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  disinfected  with  corrosive 
sublimate  1-1000.  Small  quantities  for  disin- 
fecting purposes  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
two  tablets  in  a  pint  of  water.  The  solution 
should  be  kept  in  a  wooden  or  glass  recep- 
tacle. 


Growers  should  remember  that  to  obtain  the 
best  results  in  ridding  orchards  of  anthrac- 
nose  they  should  be  sprayed  before  the  fall 
rains  set  in.  The  spraying  should  be  done 
early  in  the  fall  just  before  the  fruit  is  picked 
or  just  after.  If  the  weather  remains  dry  it 
will  be  better  to  spray  just  after  the  fruit  is 
packed,  but  if  not  spraying  should  be  com- 
menced at  the  first  sign  of  rain  and  be  con- 
tinued between  showers  if  necessary.  The 
sprays  that  are  most  effective  are  the  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy  mixtures. 


Have  all  your  arrangements  for  the  fruit 
harvesting  season  made  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  to  commence  picking  and  packing.  If 
you  have  the  proper  amount  of  equipment, 
see  that  it  is  in  repair  and  easily  available 
for  immediate  use.  Engage  your  pickers  and 
packers.  If  you  are  compelled  to  purchase 
equipment,  do  it  as  early  as  possible  as  indi- 
cations are  that  the  demand  for  orchard  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds  will  be  very  heavy  and 
may  run  short  later  in  the  season.  By  being 
prepared  for  the  harvesting  season  early  you 


Cooking  and  Canning 

IS  A  REAL  PLEASURE 

Note  the  picture.  You  cook  everything  at 
once,  over  one  fire.  Everything  cooked  per- 
fectly under  steam  pressure — no  burning,  no 
mixing  of  flavors,  no  shrinkage  of  the  food. 
With  it  you  can  everything  by  the  cold  pack 
method — fruit,  vegetables,  meats,  etc.  Thous- 
ands are  using  Conservo  and  say  it's  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

Conserve  Cooker 

No.  20— Conservo,  21Vi  inches  high,  11 9^  inches 
square;  4  removable  shelves;  2  pans;  cooks  for 
3  to  15  persons;  holds  14  one-quart  jars  for  can- 
ning. No.  9— Conservo  is  13/^  inches  high;  2 
shelves;  1  pan;  cooks  for  2  or  3  persons;  holds 
6  one-quart  jars  for  canning. 

Works  on  any  stove— wood,  coal  or  gas 


Write  for  Free  Book  and  Information 

"Conservo"  is  a  time  and  money  saver.  It  is 
a  blessing  to  the  housekeeper.  Every  home 
should  have  one.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months'  time  by  the  saving  in  food  and  fuel. 
Foods  cooked  in  it  are  delicious— they  retain  all 
their  flavor  and  natural  juices.  Canning  is  done 
perfectly  and  with  least  possible  effort. 

Write  today  for  booklet  and  information. 

OUTWEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


may  save  many  dollars,  due  to  weather  or 
other  conditions  that  frequently  bring  with 
them  uncertainties  in  getting  the  fruit  crop 
into  the  packing  house  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  best  condition. 


If  your  orchard  needs  fertilization  from 
green  plant  life  bear  in  mind  the  planting  of 
your  cover  crop  and  do  not  neglect  to  get  it 
in  at  the  right  time.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  vetch 
will  answer  this  purpose  in  most  instances  in 
well  watered  districts.  For  unirrigated  dis- 
tricts and  where  the  rainfall  is  light  you 
Would  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  in  your  state  as  to 
what  kind  of  cover  crop  to  use  in  semi-arid 
regions. 


The  late  fall  during  a  period  of  dry  weather 
is  the  most  advantageous  time  to  spray  for 
Jose  scale.  Effective  work  with  the  sprayer 
in  the  late  fall  will  control  scale  just  as  well 
as  if  applied  in  the  spring.  Lime-sulphur  at 
a  strength  of  1-8  should  be  used  and  every 
part  of  affected  trees  should  receive  a  tliorough 
coating.  On  account  of  the  ground  being  in 
better  condition  in  the  late  fall  or  early  win- 
ter for  spraying  operations  many  orchardists 
are  now  applying  the  spray  for  scale  at  that 
time  instead  of  waiting  until  spring  when  the 
mud  and  rains  interfere  seriously  with  the 
work. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  doing  any  fall  plant- 
ing, you  will  have  to  get  your  orders  in  early. 
Nursery  stock  is  both  scarce  and  prices  are 
rising.  Stocks  of  some  varieties  of  fruit  are 
almost  out  of  the  market  and  others  can  be 
obtained  only  in  limited  quantities. 


If  your  orchard  is  not  bearing  well,  although 
the  bloom  was  heavy,  you  should  investi- 
gate. You  may  find  that  while  your  trees  are 
apparently  in  a  healthy  condition,  they  are 
lacking  in  the  proper  kind  of  plant  life  nour- 
ishment to  form  fruit.  In  many  instances 
this  can  be  remedied  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other  equally  good 
chemical  fertilizer.  Pollenization  may  also 
be  deficient  in  which  case  pollenizers  should 
be  supplied  by  top-grafting  and  the  process 
also  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  bees  and 
other  metliods.  Pollenization  is  not  a  matter 
of  guess  work  any  longer.  Experimental  work 
carried  on  by  C.  I.  Lewis,  horticulturist  at 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  other 
leading  men  engaged  in  this  work,  shows 
conclusively  that  lack  of  pollenization  and 
also  proper  fertilization  can  be  remedied  if 
progressive  methods  are  adopted. 


Peach  leaf  curl  may  have  appeared  in  your 
peach  orchard  and  you  are  wondering  what 
you  can  do  to  eradicate  it.  You  can  do  noth- 
ing at  the  present  time  as  the  period  has 
passed  for  treating  it.  The  control  of  peach 
leaf  curl  is  simple.  It  can  be  prevented  by 
a  single  thorough  spraying  in  the  later  winter 
or  early  spring  before  the  leaf  and  blossom 
buds  begin  to  open.  H.  P.  Barss,  plant  pathol- 
ogist at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  says 
that  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  spray 
for  this  disease  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
and  that  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  most  effec- 
tive. This  spray  should  be  applied  at  a 
strength  of  6-6-50  and  every  bud  on  the  tree 
should  be  covered  thoroughly.  Very  good  re- 
sults have  also  been  obtained  in  controlling 
peach  leaf  curl  with  lime-sulphur,  one  part 
of  the  concentrated  solution  to  eight  parts  of 
water.  If  there  is  San  Jose  scale  in  the 
orchard  as  well  as  peach  leaf  curl,  growers 
are  advised  to  use  the  lime-sulphur,  as  Bor- 
deaux will  not  control  the  scale.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  work  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
February. 


Probably  the  best  wash  for  apple  tree  borers 
is  a  thick  coat  of  paint  made  from  raw  lin- 
seed oil  and  pure  white  lead.  Remove  the 
earth  for  a  distance  of  three  to  four  inches 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  scrape  off  the  dirt 
and  loose  bark  scales,  and,  after  worming, 
apply  to  the  exposed  trunk  a  thick,  uniform 
coating  of  paint  to  a  distance  of  about  a  foot 
above  ground. 


What  They're  Doing  in  California 

The  California  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  expert  to  look  after  the 
various  funds  and  H.  W.  Levers  has  been 
appointed  to  that  position. 


New  Zealand  fruitgrowers  have  adopted  the 
standard  berry  pack  of  California,  prompt- 
ing the  horticultural  commissioners  of  that 
state  to  remark  that  our  fruitgrowing  friends 
in  the  Antipodes  are  not  slow  to  take  to  a 
good  thing. 
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Many  counties  of  California  are  taking  up 
rodent  control  along  systematic  lines  suggested 
by  the  state  horticultural  commission.  In 
Madero  county  the  board  of  supervisors  has 
appropriated  $10,000  for  this  purpose. 


Grasshopper  control  has  become  a  matter 
involving  the  necessity  for  organization  in 
California.  In  Sutter  county  two  organizations 
have  been  formed  for  this  purpose  and  15  tons 
of  poisoned  grasshopper  bait  are  being  utilized 
in  this  particular  section  which  comprises  an 
area  of  9,000  acres  of  pasture  and  grain  fields 
bordering  on  fruit  lands. 


iR,  S.  Wolgun  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture,  has  per- 
fected and  published  a  new  dosage  schedule 
for  the  use  of  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
citrus  trees.  Mr.  Woglun  was  the  pioneer  in 
advocating  the  "gassing"  of  citrus  fruit  trees 
which  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  fruitgrower. 


A  weed  control  campaign  started  by  the 
California  State  Horticultural  Commission  last 
year  was  so  successful  that  reports  from  a 
number  of  districts  this  year  where  it  was 
instituted  state  that  few  if  any  weeds  can  be 
found.  The  good  work  was  accomplished  by 
a  force  of  men  which  thoroughly  covered  the 
districts  destroying  all  noxious  weeds. 


Codling  moth  injury  to  the  extent  of  15  per 
cent  is  said  to  prevail  this  year  in  some  of 
the  pear  shipping  districts  of  California.  A 
rigid  inspection,  however,  is  reported  being 
made  in  these  districts  and  all  infected  fruit 
withheld  from  shipment.  Owing  to  the  largely 
increased  crop,  the  percentage  of  moth  injury 
is  reported  to  be  not  any  greater  than  in  for- 
mer years. 


Heavy  plantings  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  are 
reported  from  California,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  being  offered  by  canneries.  In  San 
Joaquin  county  the  planting  of  pears  was 
nearly  double  that  of  previous  years.  The 
total  number  of  all  fruit  plants  set  out  was 
200,000.  The  requirement  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commission  that  all  nurserymen  must 
be  registered  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  a 
fine  grade  of  stock  being  furnished  and  few 
tre(!S  had  to  be  condemned.  The  diversity  of 
fruit  gicwn  in  this  county  is  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  plantings,  which  is  as  follows: 
Ornamental,  15,700  trees;  berries,  3,937  vines; 
pecan,  145  trees  (two  acres);  loquat,  21  trees; 
nectarine,  367  trees  (five  acres) ;  quince,  195 
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trees  (two  acres) ;  fig,  2,460  trees  (32  acres) ; 
olive,  3,026  trees  (41  acres) ;  grape,  14,529  rooted 
and  cuttings;  persimmon,  35  trees;  walnut, 
1,937  trees  (17  acres)  ;  lemon,  151  trees  (tw(? 
acres) ;  oranges,  901  trees  (12  acres) ;  cherry, 
21,752  trees  (294  acres)  ;  pear,  34,088  trees 
(460  acres) ;  plum,  7,798  trees  (105  acres)  ; 
prune,  26,065  trees  (352  acres)  ;  peach,  16,564 
trees  ,224  acres)  ;  apricot,  12,163  trees  (164 
acres) ;  almond,  36,676  trees  (463  acres) ;  ap- 
ple, 848  trees  (12  acres)  ;  pomegranate,  15 
trees;  chestnut,  156  trees  (2  acres). 


For  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  and 
ended  July^  1,  1918,  the  state  of  California 
appropriated  $5,000  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Standard  Apple  Act.  No  appropriation 
was  asked  or  made  after  July  1,  1918,  for  the 
reason  that  tlie  revenue  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  Apple  Grade  Stamps,  at  one-half  cent 
each,  reached  the  sum  of  $13,543.66,  against 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $12,500  used 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  act  during  the  apple 
shipping  season  of  1918. 


Wine  grape  growers  are  being  offered  $25 
per  ton  for  their  crops  and  buyers  are  prom- 
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ising  to  take  all  that  are  offered,  pay  cash  on 
delivery  and  to  furnish  the  lug  boxes.  The 
grapes  are  to  be  dried  and  sent  out  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  proper  solutions  will 
be  added  and  made  into  wine.  It  is  claimed 
none  of  the  nutriment  of  the  grape  is  lost  in 
the  drying  process.    It  has  been  tried. 


Five  thousand  dollars  from  a  ten-acre  Cli- 
max plum  orchard  five  years  old,  near  Lind- 
say, was  the  return  that  W.  E.  Porter  re- 
ceived for  his  crop  this  year. 


A  heavy  crop  of  figs  is  reported  in  the 
Sultana  district.  Figs  are  selling  on  the 
Eastern  market  from  18  to  50  cents  a  pound, 
while  cannery  prices  in  the  field  are  9  cents 
a  pound. 


The  new  process  refrigerator  cars  being 
used  for  fruit  shipments  from  California  are 
said  to  be  giving  good  results,  and  are  likely 
to  supersede  the  old  style  cars.  The  cars  are 
equipped  with  outside  electric  thermometers 
so  that  the  temperatures  inside  can  be  read 
at  any  time  without  opening  the  cars. 


Tomato  blight  is  reported  generally  through- 
out tomato  growing  districts  and  growers  are 
expecting  to  receive  $18  per  ton  for  their  out- 
puts. Climatic  conditions  this  year  are  said 
to  have  been  particularly  adapted  to  this 
disease. 


Sixty  dollars  per  ton,  said  to  be  the  highest 
figure  paid  for  California  Elberta  peaches 
this  year  in  large  lots,  was  recently  received 
by  a  fruitgrowing  company  in  the  Turlock 
district. 
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The  old  story  of  the  fine  fruit  on  the  top 
and  the  poor  quality  in  the  bottom  resulted 
in  the  condemning  of  half  a  car  load  of  plums 
in  the  Fresno  district  recently.  The  shippers 
of  the  fruit  were  allowed  later  to  repack  the 
shipment  according  to  the  fresh  fruit  stand- 
ardization law. 

Bits  About  Fruit,  Fruitmen 
and  Fruitgrowers 

Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Agency  is  receiving  strong  support 
this  year.  The  Yakima  association  has  un- 
dertaken to  secure  1,000  members  for  the 
agency  and  other  districts  are  falling  in  line 
to  secure  for  this  organization  a  much  larger 
increase  in  its  membership.  It  is  said  that 
with  Yakima  in  line  the  Northwest  will  be 
solid  in  its  support  of  the  agency. 


Information  from  authoritative  sources  state 
that  there  will  be  no  change  in  car  loading 
specifications  for  apples  this  year  with  the 
exception  of  extending  the  1x6  middle  upright 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  ceiling.  The 
other  requirements  proposed  by  the  Railway 
Administration  have  been  postponed  one  year. 
The  new  apple  box  specifications  adopted  by 
the  Railway  Administration  provide  for  the 
minimum  sixes  of  %  inch  ends,  5-16  inch 
sides,  and  3-16  inch  tops  and  bottoms  with 
a  1-32  of  an  inch  variation  allowed.  If  the 
dimensions  do  not  meet  with  these  require- 
ments a  higher  rate  will  be  charged.  These 
specifications,  however,  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  next  year. 


A  recent  cablegram  from  Consul  General 
Skinner,  London,  states  that  the  general  li- 
cense for  the  importation  of  apples  and  canned 
fruits  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  ex- 
tended to  April,  1920. 


Small  fruits  in  Canada  with  the  exception 
of  currants  are  a  very  light  crop  this  year. 
The  apple  crop  is  more  promising,  especially 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  crop  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  indicates  a  yield  estimated  at 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  In 
Ontario  it  is  not  so  good  varying  from  50  to 
80  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 


The  shipment  of  new  apples  commenced 
early  in  July.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
cars  were  put  on  the  market  in  the  United 
States  the  first  week  and  249  the  second. 
Apple  exports  from  April  30  to  July  1  this 
year  were  1,546,989  barrels  (old  stock).  The 
shipments  were  largely  sent  to  England,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden. 


The  apple  is  the  king  of  fruits  in  value  of 
crop  as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of  apple 
lovers,  according  to  information  gathered  by 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture. 
For  the  apple  crop  of  1918  a  value  of  $230,- 
000,000  has  been  estimated,  or  nearly  three- 
eighths  of  the  value  of  all  fruits. 


According  to  recent  reports  received  from 
California  the  prices  being  paid  there  for 
fruits  for  canning  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  paid  last  year.  For  apricots  last 
year  the  average  was  $65  the  ton;  this  year  it 
is  between  $100  and  $110  the  ton;  yellow 
freestone  peaches  last  year,  $37.50;  this  year, 
$45  to  $60;  yellow  clings  last  year,  $50;  this 
year  $85  to  $110 ;  Royal  Anne  cherries  last 
year,  $155,  and  this  year,  $240;  pears  last 
year,  $60 ;  this  year,  $85 ;  plums  last  year, 
$50;  this  year,  $75  and  $100. 


The  opening  prices  for  California  prunes 
announced  recently  by  the  California  Prune 
Growers'  Association  caused  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  Northwest  as  many  producers  in 
the  latter  section  were  waiting  for  California 
to  set  the  prices  before  selling.  The  Califor- 
nia prices  are  16  cents  a  pound  on  30-40s,  14 
cents  on  40-50s,  and  12  cents  on  50-60s.  It 
is  stated  that  in  some  sections  of  Oregon 
prunes  have  been  sold  at  %  cent  a  pound 
higher  for  the  same  sizes. 


Much  interest  is  being  manifested  by  fruit- 
growers throughout  the  country  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc., 
a  $100,000,000  corporation  that  is  acquiring 
orchard  property  in  both  the  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruit  belts  of  the  United  States,  but 
about  which  little  was  known.  According  to 
a  recent  statement  of  this  company  its  fun- 
damental object  is  to  organize  and  finance 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  on  a  stabil- 
ized basis.  The  statement  says  that  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  in  the  United  States 
represents  in  gross  volume  and  value  the 
most  important  item  in  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation,  excepting  only  cereals  and  meat, 
the  total  annual  value  of  which  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  $3,000,000,000.  The  large 
export  demand   for   cereals   and  meat,  this 
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statement  says,  is  causing  the  American  public 
to  increase  its  proportion  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  the  daily  diet  with  the  result  that 
during  the  next  five  years  the  public  must 
pay  extremely  high  prices  for  tree  fruits  and 
probably  also  for  vegetables.  Fearing  that 
these  high  prices  to  the  consumer  and  the 
excess  profits  tax  will  result  in  a  lessening 
of  the  production,  the  company  states  that  it 
is  acquiring  ownership  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
properties  in  those  districts  in  the  United 
States  which  have  proven,  over  a  period  of 
vears,  most  certain  in  the  matter  of  quan- 
tity and  quality  production.  The  American 
Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  has  already  acquired 
producing  properties  aggregating  $3  oOO,000. 
It  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $oO,000,000,  and 
had  its  inception  in  the  hands  of  Crutchfield 
&  Woolfolk,  one  of  the  largest  fruit  and  vege- 
table handling  firms  in  the  East.  James  S. 
Crutchfield  is  president  of  it,  R.  B.  Woolfolk 
vice-president,  and  Charles  J.  Brand,  former- 
ly with  tlie  Bureau  of  Markets,  is  vice-president 
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and  general  manager.  The  other  officers  are 
Chester  Tyson,  of  Pennsylvania,  production 
manager;  W.  M.  Scott  of  Virginia,  assistant 
production  manager;  William  H.  Baggs,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chief  of  distribution,  sales  and 
advertising;  H.  E.  Heitman,  regional  vice- 
president  for  Florida;  T.  H.  Peppers,  regional 
vice-president  for  California;  Reginald  Par- 
sons, regional  vice-president  for  Washington. 
The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  located 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  middle  western  interests 
of  the  firm  are  in  charge  of  W.  B.  Clore,  who 
is  located  in  Chicago.  The  company  is  fi- 
nancing its  operation  without  the  issue  of 
bonds  or  underwriting  expense  and  proposes 
to  list  its  securities  on  the  Pittsburgh  Stock 
Exchange. 
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Northwest  apple  growers  have  not  looked 
upon  the  far  southern  state  of  Georgia  as  the 
successful  producer  of  large  quantities  of 
apples,  but  such  is  the  case.    The  new  apple 


producing  section  is  located  in  Habersham 
and  Raburn  counties.  One  of  the  orchards  in 
this  locality  is  300  acres  in  extent,  200  acres 
of  which  are  in  bearing  and  last  year  pro- 
duced ?80,000  worth  of  fruit,  which  paid  the 
stockholders  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.  There 
are  840  acres  of  apples  in  this  district  which 
are  coming  into  bearing  this  year  and  6,000 
acres  altogether  which  it  is  said  are  suitable 
for  fruit.  The  orchard  project  is  owned  by 
a  company  known  as  the  Appalachian  Cor- 
poration, which  owns  a  large  distributing 
warehouse  in  New  Orleans  and  sells  its  apples 
direct  to  the  wholesaler  or  retailer.  Louis  B. 
Magid,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
says  that  the  New  Orleans  plant  and  Georgia 
orchards  are  the  first  of  a  number  of  projects 
which  will  be  established  to  bring  about  the 
cheapest  and  most  direct  way  of  distributing 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  retailer,  hence  to 
the  consumer.  Mr.  Magid  says  that  he  doesn't 
consider  the  middle  or  commission  man  neces- 
sary in  the  distribution  of  foods'. 
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best  advantage,  and  finally)  marketing  tKem  so  as  to  give  a  rea- 
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every  legitimate  banking  direction. 
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Advices  recently  received  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Conference  Lines  are  that  apple  freight 
rates  on  steamers  sailing  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore  to  Liver- 
pool, London,  Hull,  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
during  the  coming  season  will  be  85  cents  per 
box  and  §3  per  barrel  for  ordinary  stowage 
and  §1  per  box  and  §3.50  per  barrel  on  re- 
frigerator stowage. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Phister  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August 
12-15.  Among  other  important  matters  to  be 
taken  up  it  is  expected  that  the  question  of 
increased  freight  rates  on  fruit  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  at  this  meeting.  W.  L.  Wag- 
ner, of  the  firm  of  G.  M.  H.  Wagner  &  Sons, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Northwest  will  be  rep- 
resented by  a  good  sized  delegation. 


The  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  Am- 
erica will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  September  9  to  12.  This  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  many  of  the  leading  vege- 
table growers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  attendance  usually  exceeds  five  hun- 
dred and  it  is  expected  that  this  year  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 


Report  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Peach 
Crops  for  July 

AFFIiES. 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  New 
York  apple  crop  during  June  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  special  commercial  apple  re- 
port released  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates on  July  9.  The  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial apple  crop  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  now  indicates  24,454,000  barrels  as 
compared  with  24,584,000  barrels  in  1918.  New 
York  state  now  promises  less  than  one-third 
of  last  year's  production.  The  New  England 
states  have  very  good  prospects,  while  the 
Middle  Atlantic  regions,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  the  Virginias,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  have  on  the  whole  about  20 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The  Middle  West, 
particularly  Missouri,  shows  an  increase  over 
1918. 

The  very  heavy  production  of  boxed  apples 
largely  offsets  the  light  crop  in  New  York. 
Washington  will  probably  lead  the  states  in 


commercial  production  by  a  large  margin. 
The  west  as  a  whole  produced  its  largest 
crop  or  29,000,000  boxes  as  compared  with 
21,309,000  boxes  in  1918  and  25,689,000  boxes 
in  1917. 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington will  lead  in  the  production  of  apples 
with  a  crop  that  is  now  estimated  at  19,500 
cars  as  compared  to  17,000  cars  in  1918.  The 
total  apple  crop  in  Oregon  for  1919  is  esti- 
mated at  3,936,000  boxes  as  compared  to 
2,013,000  boxes  in  1918.  In  Idaho  conditions 
there  now  indicate  that  this  state  will  ship 
4,000  cars  this  year  or  500  cars  in  excess  of 
the  bumper  crop  of  1917,  giving  Idaho  the 
largest  apple  crop  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
The  crop  in  Utah  is  estimated  at  475  cars  or 
80,000  boxes  less  than  the  crop  of  1918.  The 
estimate  for  the  crop  in  Montana  is  about  450 
cars,  most  of  which  will  be  shipped  from 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  The  California  crop 
is  now  expected  to  be  about  3,672,000  boxes 
as  against  3,381,000  boxes  in  1918.  and  the 
crop  in  New  Mexico  is  estimated  at  600  cars. 
The  Colorado  crop  is  estimated  at  3,400  cars. 


FEARS. 

A  heavy  pear  crop  in  California  and  the 
Pacific  West  generally,  contrasted  with  poor 
conditions  in  such  important  pear  states  as 
New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  is  the  most  important  fact 
brought  out  in  the  special  commercial  pear 
report.  The  figures  given  apply  only  to  that 
pc:rtion  of  the  total  crop  which  moves  to 
market  in  carload  and  express  shipments  or 
by  truck.  The  total  commercial  pear  pro- 
duction for  the  United  States  is  now  estimated 
at  7,691,000  bushels  as  compared  with  7,589,- 
000  bushels  last  year,  or  1.3  per  cent  increase 
as  compared  with  1918. 


California,  which  is  the  greatest  pear  pro- 
ducing state  in  the  United  States,  it  is  esti- 
mated will  have  a  crop  this  year  of  4,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  to  3,814,000  bushels  in 
1918.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this  production  is 
usually  canned  or  dried  and  50  per  cejit 
shipped  fresh.  The  Washington  crop  of  pears 
promises  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,560,- 
000  boxes  or  260,000  boxes  more  than  last 
year,  while  Oregon  is  estimated  to  produce 
575,000  boxes  or  70,000  boxes  in  excess  of 
1918.  The  shipment  from  Colorado  is  expected 
to  be  500  cars,  while  Utah,  where  the  pear 


production  is  limited,  will  ship,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, 35  cars. 


FEACHES. 

A  50  per  cent  decrease  in  the  commercial 
peach  forecast  for  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Ohio  during  the  month  of  June  is  the  salient 
feature  in  the  July  special  peach  report  for 
the  United  States.  The  heavy  drop  in  the 
northern  peach  belt  was  due  to  peach  leaf 
curl  and  brown  rot  in  New  York,  peach  leaf 
curl  in  Michigan,  and  decreased  acreage  and 
peach  leaf  curl  in  Ohio.  Conditions  have  been 
generally  unfavorable  in  all  three  states. 

Brown  rot  has  caused  considerable  loss 
among  early  varieties  in  the  Middle  West,  par- 
ticularly in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
The  conditions  in  the  Western  States  continue 
favorable  and  almost  a  full  crop  is  forecasted 
for  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
California  has  prospects  for  a  bumper  crop. 

The  July  report  indicates  a  total  crop  of 
30,082,000  bushels  for  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  20,797,000  bushels  last  year,  or 
44.6  per  cent  increase  over  the  light  crop  of 
1918. 


A  Practical  De-Webbing  Device. 
Drive  tacks  or  small  nails  into  a 
large  spool  or  block  of  wood.  Mount 
same  on  end  of  long  bamboo  or  other 
pole — the  longer,  the  better.  Thrust 
into  the  web  and  turn  slowly.  The 
projecting  tacks  or  nails  will  engage 
and  "wind  up"  the  web,  which  may  be 
scorched,  burned  or  plunged  into  hot 
water  or  crude  petroleum. 


Insect  Banquet  Costs  $500,000,000. 
The  American  Forestry  Association, 
through  its  president,  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  estimates  the  annual  loss  from 
insect  pests  in  the  United  States  to 
orchard  and  forest  trees  as  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000,  which  does  not 
include  losses  to  foodstuffs  from  ro- 
dents, in  field  and  storage,  or  from  de- 
structive plant  diseases. 
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G  M  C  Trucks  ^^^^PP^^^^^^  pneumatic  tires  assures  you  the  delivery  of  your  fruit  in  the 


best  possible  condition  as  well  as  speeding  up  your  work. 
^  to  5  ton 
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Capitalizing  the  Fruit  Industry 

The  tendency  of  several  large  organ- 
izations which  have  been  organized 
more  or  less  recently  to  enter  the  fruit 
industry  seems  to  be  toward  capitali- 
zation and  cutting  out  the  middle,  or 
commission  man.  The  American  Fruit 
Growers'  Inc.,  a  $100,000,000  corpora- 
tion, which  has  already  acquired  $3,- 
500,000  worth  of  orchard  property 
and  has  options  on  other  large  hold- 
ings, and  the  Appalachian  Corpora- 
tion, a  company  owning  orchards  in 
Georgia  and  Missouri  and  operating  a 
large  warehouse  in  New  Orleans,  an- 
nounce that  they  are  adopting  a  course 
to  reach  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a 
manner  as  possible — that  is,  that  they 
will  sell  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
tailer, but  not  to  the  commission  man. 

The  big  Southern  corporation  seems 
to  be  doing  business  on  a  straight-out 
producing  and  sales  basis,  as  it  makes 
no  announcement  of  stock  for  sale  or 
the  listing  of  its  securities  on  the  open 
market.  The  prospectus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Growers'  Inc.,  which  states 
that  its  securities  will  be  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange,  smacks  slightly  of 
equivocal  benevolence  toward  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  it  gives  for  the  formation 
of  its  organization  is  that  it  fears  that 
the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  fruit  products 
during  the  next  five  years,  owing  to 
lessened  production  on  account  of  ex- 
cess profit  taxes,  and  that  it  is  taking 
a  course  that  it  believes  will  stabilize 
the  market. 

While  the  course  adopted  by  this 
organization  may  have  this  tendency, 
this  result  can  only  be  determined  by 
its  future  operations.  If  these  result 
in  making  a  fair  price  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  the  American 
Fruit  Growers'  Inc.  will,  indeed,  have 
served  a  great  purpose  in  the  fruit 
industry. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  inspired 
greater  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  however,  if  this  big  company 
had  stated  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry 
when  the  opportunity  was  so  great  to 
capitalize  it  on  a  big  scale  and  secure 
so  great  a  reward.  New  methods  and 
new  practices  are  making  fruit  a 
staple,  rather  than  a  perishable  prod- 
uct, and  it  is  on  the  boards  for  it  to 
take  its  place  in  the  marts  of  trade 
along  with  the  meats  and  cereals. 

The  organization  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try by  large  corporations  on  a  huge 
scale  may  benefit  the  producer  an 
the  consumer,  but  not  if  it  is  con- 
ducted along  the  lines  employed  by 
many  of  the  big  food  handling  inter- 
ests which  tell  the  producer  what  he 
can  get  for  his  products  and  the  con- 
sumer what  he  must  pay  for  them. 
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The  cutting  out  of  the  middleman  both 
in  theory  and  practice  is  correct.  But 
if  neither  producer  or  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  this  cutting  out  process 
"what  doth  it  benefit  us?" 

As  it  is  apparently  the  plan  of  the 
big  companies  above  mentioned  to 
grow  their  own  products,  the  pro- 
ducer in  this  case  should  not  suffer. 
We  will  await  with  interest,  therefore, 
what  happens  to  the  consumer. 


A  Worthy  Object 

In  1900,  and  for  several  years  suc- 
ceeding, the  prune  industry  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  A  California  grower  is 
said  to  have  remarked  during  this 
period  that  the  large  prunes  were  more 
useful  than  the  small  ones,  as  they 
could  be  thrown  straighter  at  offend- 
ing cats  and  dogs  than  the  small  ones. 

The  history  of  the  prune  industry 
in  California  is  identical  with  that  of 
Oregon.  This  condition  in  the  prune 
industry  is  ascribed  to  the  maniupla- 
tion  of  the  prune  operators  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  lack  of  distribution  and 
creation  of  demand.  The  later  regen- 
eration of  the  prune  with  its  attendant 
prosperity  to  growers  is  credited  to 
the  organization  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, which  controlled  the  tonnage, 
advertised,  created  the  market  and  set 
the  price  at  what  it  considered  a  fair 
return  to  the  grower. 

Next  to  the  citrus  fruits  the  prune 
industry  is  now  California's  greatest 
asset  in  the  fruit  business.  In  Oregon 
it  is  the  greatest  asset  in  the  state's 
entire  fruit  industry. 

Oregon  growers  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  do  for  Oregon  prunes  and  other 
fruits  what  California  growers  did  for 
California — to  stabilize  the  industry,  to 
ship  Oregon  fruits  under  an  Oregon 
brand  and  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
growers  and  the  state  in  general. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  story  of 
the  object  of  the  Oregon  Growers' 
Co-operative  Asociation.  And  its  a 
good  story  and  a  worthy  object. 


Protecting-  Oregon  Investments 

The  fear  that  the  large  amount  of 
capital  already  invested  in  Oregon 
fruit  canning  and  by-products,  plants 
will  be  jeopardized  by  the  operations 
of  the  Oregon  Growers'  Co-operative 
Association  is  groundless.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  association  is  to 
obtain  a  fair  price  for  the  members 
of  the  organization  for  their  fruit 
products  in  the  various  districts.  If 
this  is  accomplished  by  selling  to  man- 
ufacturing concerns  or  other  fruit 
handlers  that  are  already  in  the  busi- 
ness, it  will  probably  not  be  the  policy 
of  the  association  to  enter  into  manu- 
facturing competition  where  the  re- 
turn to  the  grower  is  satisfactory. 
Where  no  plants  are  established  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  organization  to 
erect  them. 

The  officers  and  organization  com- 
mittee of  the  association  are  Oregon 
business  men  as  well  as  fruit  growers. 
The  membership  of  the  association  is 
composed  of  Oregon  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  development  and  prosper- 
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ity  of  Oregon  institutions.  It  can  be 
safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  these 
institutions  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

Editorial  Comment 

Which  would  you  rather  he:  John 
D.  Rockefeller  or  a  loganberry  grower? 

Apple  prices  are  soaring  and  so  are 
freight  rates.  Don't  take  it  all,  rail- 
road men. 

The  fruit  grower  who  adopts  the 
latest  labor-saving  appliances  these 
days  will  accumulate  the  biggest  bank 
roll. 

Jack  Frost  must  be  feeling  badly. 
He,  no  doubt,  tried  hard,  but  he 
couldn't  get  the  Idaho  apple  crop  this 
year.    It's  a  bumper. 

While  the  "coming  bpck"  of  the  Ore- 
gon prune  provides  H.  S.  Gile  with  the 
opportunity  of  saying  "I  told  you  so," 
still  we  are  all  glad  to  hear  it. 

Elbert  Hubbard  said  that  fruit  was 
nature's  handmaiden  in  creating  op- 
timism. If  this  is  true,  it  should  be 
on  every  table  in  every  household. 

The  apple  growers  of  Washington  are 
spending  $500,000  to  advertise  their 
fruit  this  year.  That's  why  the  Wash- 
ingtonians  are  always  forging  ahead. 
They  are  never  afraid  to  spend  a  dol- 
lar to  get  two  back. 

The  California  State  Horticultural 
Commission  is  a  live  institution.  Noth- 
ing is  too  big  or  too  small  for  it  to 
tackle,  and  it  makes  a  success  of  it. 
The  liberal  appropriations  it  is  al- 
lowed, however,  are  a  big  help. 

Cranberry  culture  is  assuming  an 
important  place  in  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  Northwest,  and  the  most  salient 
feature  of  this  fact  is  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  berry  is  a  superior  product  to 
that  grown  in  other  districts. 

The  expansion  of  the  fruitgrowing 
industry  of  the  Northwest  is  now  only 
a  matter  of  securing  nursery  stock.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  United  States  is 
short  several  millions  of  trees  to  sup- 
ply the  normal  demand  for  fruit. 

The  research  work  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  is  bearing  good  fruit.  In- 
formation that  this  institution  has  ob- 
tained on  pollenization  and  fertiliza- 
tion of  fruit  trees  alone  is  proving  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  fruit  grower. 

The  fruit  grower,  like  the  farmer 
in  other  branches,  doesn't  take  kindly 
to  the  daylight  saving  "bunk."  He 
can't  see  why  the  golf  and  tennis  play- 
ers, the  twilight  baseball  leagues  anu 
the  fellows  that  don't  have  to  get  up 
until  noon  should  run  the  country. 
Neither  do  we. 

The  silver  tongued  orators  are  not 
all  in  Congress.  When  it  comes  to  en- 
thralling a  group  of  fruit  growers, 
Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis,  organization  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon  Growers'  Co-opera- 
tive Association,  is  some  Wm.  J.  Bryan 
himself — and  he  gives  them  something 
worth  listening  to. 
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Pacific  Coast  Cranberry  Industry  Growing 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Cran- 
berry Exchange  recently  held  in 
Portland  it  was  stated  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  cranberry  industry  is  becoming 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Northwest  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  growers  to  form  a 
more  compact  organization.  To  obtain 
this  result  it  was  decided  to  incorpo- 
rate and  an  organization  committee 
consisting  of  C.  E.  Griffith,  of  Port- 
land, Ore.;  W.  F.  Schimpf,  of  Astoria, 
Ore.,  and  L.  W.  Paul,  of  Ilwaco,  Wash., 
were  appointed  to  take  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  in  the  matter.  The  growers 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  Cranberry  Ex- 
change are  located  in  Clatsop  County, 
Oregon,  and  the  southwest  counties  of 
Washington.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  1000  acres  of  cranberries 
under  the  control  of  the  exchange. 

Among  the  matters  discussed  at  the 
meeting  were  a  better  and  more  attrac- 
tive pack,  better  marketing  facilities, 
wider  distribution,  and  more  exten- 
sive advertising.  The  importance  of 
the  market  for  by-products  from  cran- 
berries was  also  gone  into  and  it  was 
shown  that  in  some  instances  there 
was  a  greater  profit  in  using  the  ber- 
ries for  this  purpose  than  in  selling 
them  fresh.  As  an  instance  it  was 
shown  that  the  juice  sold  readily  at 
$1.25  per  gallon  and  that  a  barrel  of 
berries  would  produce  from  12  to  12% 
gallons.  Many  other  profitable  uses 
for  the  by-products  from  cranberries 
were  also  cited. 

An  attractive  and  unique  box  label 
with  the  color  scheme  worked  out  in 
the  national  colors  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  and  bearing  the  slogan  "Eat  No 
Better  Cranberries,  and  Know  Cran- 
berries Better,"  was  adopted  by  the 
exchange  to  be  placed  on  its  ship- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
brought  out  at  the  meeting  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 


statement  that  the  Pacific  Coast  ber- 
ries do  not  keep  as  well  as  the  East- 
ern berries.  It  was  shown  conclu- 
sively that  with  proper  care  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  fruit  could  be  kept  until 
late  in  the  summer  and  that  an 
analysis  made  by  an  expert  proved 
that  the  latter  required  30  per  cent  less 
sugar  for  canning  purposes  than  the 
Eastern  berry.  This  fact  is  looked 
upon  by  coast  cranberry  growers  as  a 
big  advantage  over  the  Eastern  grown 
fruit  and  will  be  used  to  educate  con- 
sumers as  to  the  greater  value  to  them 
of  the  western  berry  for  canning  and 
jelly  purposes. 

While  no  estimates  are  available  for 
the  entire  crop  from  the  Oregon- 
Washington  cranberry  growing  dis- 
trict this  year  the  crop  in  the  South- 
west Washington  peninsula  section  in 
1917  was  3500  barrels  and  in  1918 
15,000  barrels.  One  grower  from  a 
little  less  than  one  acre  in  this  section 
last  year  harvested  206  barrels.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  acres 
were  set  to  cranberries  in  the  Grays 
Harbor  district  this  year. 

A  much  greater  development  of  this 
industry  is  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture when  coast  consumers  of  fruit 
become  alive  to  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  cranberry  can  be  put  and 
when  they  also  become  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  the  western  grown 
berry. 


CleaningUp  the  Loganberry  Yard 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  picked  or 
shortly  afterward  the  loganberry  yard 
should  be  cleaned  up  to  insure  the  best 
results  in  fruit  the  following  year. 
The  old  canes  should  be  pruned  out 
and  a  careful  search  made  for  an- 
thracnose.  This  disease  affects  the 
canes,  leaves  and  fruit,  and  if  ne- 
glected will  ruin  the  patch.  The  dis- 
ease can  be  detected  on  the  stems  by 
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spots  having  a  pale  center  with  irregu 
lar  brown  or  black  margins  and  vary- 
ing in  size  and  color.  These  spots  on 
the  leaves  have  a  pale  center  with 
broad  reddish  or  purple  borders.  If 
the  fruit  is  attacked  it  dries  up  when 
about  half  grown.  The  vines,  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease  send  out  a 
great  many  canes  that  fail  to  bear 
fruit. 

To  control  anthracnose  the  old  vines 
should  be  pruned  out  just  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off,  for  the  new  growth 
will  be  infected  if  they  are  left  until 
spring.  All  diseased  vines  should  be 
burned.  In  February  the  plants  should 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  or  Bor- 
deaux, and  six  weeks  later  with  the 
same  mixture.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  using  Bordeaux,  as  it  is  in- 
clined to  burn  the  foliage.  These 
sprays  should  be  applied  as  follows: 
Dormant,  liquid  lime-sulphur,  two  and 
one-half  gallons  to  50  gallons  of  water; 
soluble  sulphur  10  pounds  to  50,  Bor- 
deaux 4-4-50.  Summer,  lime-sulphur 
one  and  one-half  gallons  to  50;  soluble 
sulphur,  one  pound  to  50;  Bordeaux, 
4-4-50. 

Well  cared  for  and  properly 
sprayed  loganberry  plants  will  last  and 
bear  much  longer  than  the  unsprayed 
plants  and  at  present  and  prospective 
prices  for  these  berries,  growers  can 
well  afford  to  give  them  the  best  of 
care.  In  cleaning  up  the  yard  this 
year  it  will  be  well  for  the  grower  to 
remember  that  there  will  be  a  strong 
demand  at  good  prices  for  new  plants 
and  that  the  vines  should  be  pruned 
with  a  view^  to  saving  all  the  healthy 
tips  possible. 


Shortage  of  Nursery  Stock 
Serious 

Nursery  stock  for  new^  plantings 
will  be  very  short  this  year  according 
to  fifty  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Nurserymen's  Association  represent- 
ing most  of  the  states  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  who  recently  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization  in 


the  Point 


FRUIT 
WRAPPER 


Chemically  Treated 
'^Caro'' Protects 

"Caro"  from  DessiCARE  (to  dry  up) 

"Caro" 
Prolongs  the 
Life  of  Fruit 

Why? 


Fruit  decomposition  starts  from  a  bruise  which  opens  tiny  holes  and  permits  the  juice  to  escape  and  BACTERIA  to  enter. 
"Caro"  clings  closely  and  dries  up  the  escaping  juice.  "Caro"  ingredients  harden  the  spot,  kill  the  BACTERIA,  arrests  the  decom- 
position—and thus  PROLONGS  THE  LIFE  OF  FRUIT.    If  your  fruit  is  worth  shipping  it  is  worth  keeping  in  best  condition. 

Demand  "CARO"— Wrap  Your  Fruit  in  ''CARO''— The  Fruit  Buyer  Knows  ''CARO" 
Order  from  Any  Fruit  Company  or  American  Sales  Agencies  Co.,  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Portland.  Some  varieties  of  stock, 
such  as  apricots,  were  fleclared  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  while  the 
demand  for  apple,  pear,  prune  and 
berry  stock  was  reported  to  be  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  In  order  to 
make  a  more  equable  distribution  of 


nursery  stock  it  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  commercial  growers 
planning  a  large  increase  in  new  acre- 
age would  be  compelled  to  cut  down 
their  plantings. 

The  program  which  was  an  inter- 
esting one  contained  among  other  top- 


ics, "The  Elimination  of  Undesirable 
Varieties,"  "Higher  Retail  Prices," 
and  Stock,"  "Moulding  Public  Opinion 
in  Ornamentation,"  the  "Future  of  the 
Prune  Industry,"  "Pollenation,"  and 
"The  Labor  Problem." 

In  the  discussion  on  eliminating  un- 


International 

For  Country 

OF  ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered 
for  farmers'  use,  the  International 

should  be,  and  we  beheve  is,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  — 
roads,  farms,  and  all.  Farmers  know  our 
standards  of  quality  and  service.  When 
we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers'  use, 
it  is  understood  that  the  truck  will  do  the 
work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built 
for  carrying  capacity  loads  on  country 
roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have. 
When  an  emergency  comes  —  a  tough 
piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip,  a 
bad  day  —  the  International  has  the  re- 


Motor  Trucks 

Road  Hauling 

serve  power,  speed,  and  endurance  to 
carry  it  through. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  pur- 
chased an  International  Motor  Truck  to 
haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce  to 
market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from 
town.  He  says,  "We  use  the  truck  for 
nearly  every  kind  of  hauling.  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm 
service."  Five  of  Mr.  Henry's  neighbors  bought 
International  Motor  Trucks  when  they  learned, 
from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  economical 
farm  machine  he  had. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor 
Trucks  — 1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds 
capacity,  with  bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
hauling.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or 
a  service  station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the 
line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information 
promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers         Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  CornDrills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
CornShellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 
Cream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 


® 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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desirable  varieties  it  was  decided  to 
leave  action  on  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  nurserymen 
to  cull  out  the  varieties  they  thought 
v^'ere  not  suited  to  their  districts. 
Owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and 
other  rising  prices  it  was  the  con- 
census of  the  convention's  opinion  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  advance 
prices  for  nursery  stock  and  an  agree- 
ment to  this  effect  was  reached.  To 
bring  about  a  plan  for  educational 
work  to  promote  the  planting  of  more 
ornamental  trees  it  was  decided  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  commer- 
cial organizations  in  the  various 
Northwest  states  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  F.  A.  Wiggins  of  Toppenish, 
E.  F.  Stephens  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  John 
A.  ^IcGee  of  Orenco,  Richard  Layritz 
of  Victoria,  B.  C,  C.  I.  Lewis  of  Cor- 
vallis  and  Bert  Miller  of  Milton,  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Valuable  information  was  given  the 
members  in  attendance  on  the  subject 
of  "Pollination,"  by  Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis, 
horticulturist  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  and  also  in  regard  to 
plans  for  beautifying  highways  and 
private  grounds  by  the  planting  of  or- 
namental trees.  C.  J.  Atwood,  of  Top- 
penish, ^yash.,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing and  C.  A.  Tonneson,  of  Burton, 
Wash.,  was  secretary. 

It  is  unofficially  stated  that  not  over 
one  per  cent  of  the  projected  plant- 
ings of  fruits  in  the  Northwest  will  be 
possible  this  year  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
that  prices  for  stock  on  this  account 
will  rule  high. 


Offering  Higher  Prices  for 
Box  Apples 

Apple  buyers  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
Wash.,  it  is  reported,  are  offering 
higher  prices  for  boxed  apples  than 
30  days  ago.  Contracts  are  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  orchard  run,  in- 


HONOR-BlLT 


s 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

There's  one  for  every 
home  or  farm  need. 
Myers  Self-Oiling  Electric 
House  Pump  shown  here, 

and  other  MyersHand  and  Power   ^  _ 

Pumps  for  home  water  systems,  ^^^^ 
give  running  water  in  kitchen, 
bath  room,  laundry,  and  in  barn 
or  troughs.    Myers  dealers  are 
every  where.They  handle  Myers 
Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers  and 
Hand  and  Power  Spray  Outfits 
too.  Ask  yours  today  or  write 
(2)'^k  for  catalog,  it's  FREE. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

135  Fourth  St.  Ashland,  O. 


Northwest 
Distributors 

Portland,  Ore. 


BE  A  LEADER 

"A  unit  and  grtai  leader  hfii  hii  ivhole  communuy  and  may  liji  an  entire  nanon"— Ely 

An  immense  problem  in  reconstruction  confronts  the  present  generation. 
Are  you  doing  your  utmost  to  prepare  to  lead  in  its  solution? 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Trains  for  leadership  in  the  industries  and  professions  as  follows  ; 
HOME  ECONOMICS.  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE.  FORESTRY.  PHARMACY.  MUSIC, 
VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING.   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS, 
MINING  ENGINEERING.  LOGGING  ENGINEERING.  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

The  College  training  includes  courses  in  English,  Economics,  Art,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Physical  Education,  Industrial  Journalism,  Natural  Sciences,  and  all  essentials  of  an  education. 

Three  regular  terms — Fall  term  begins  September  22,  1919 


For  College  Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  and  other  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 


Ny  WADE  5aw5  Four  Cordi  an  Hour 


3 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.    I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  " — Dan  Ross,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsair  10  men  at  one-tenth 
theeost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
if^f.  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.   Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.   When  not 

'  sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 

Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


Agricultural  Lime 

SHOULD  BE  APPLIED  IN  EARLY  FALL  AND  WINTER 

ORDER  NOW 

to  avoid  delay  in  shipment.  Price  $2.50  per  ton,  f .  o.  b.  car  at  Gold  Hill. 
Minimum  order  30  tons.   Cash  with  order. 

OREGON  STATE  LIME  BOARD,  A.  B.  Cordley,  Secretary 

CORVAI_l_IS,  OREGOINJ 
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eluding  all  marketable  apples  pro- 
duced by  the  growers.  Prices  for  the 
different  varieties  are  reported  to  be 
as  follows:  Rome  Beauties,  Jonathan 
and  Grimes  Golden,  $1.75  to  $2;  Wine- 
saps,  Spitzenbergs  and  Yellow  New- 
towns,  $2  to  $2.25;  Delicious  and 
Winter  Banana,  $2.50  to  $3.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  Yakima  Val- 
ley have  contracts  for  apples  been 
made  earlier  than  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

M.  L.  Dean,  of  the  Washington  state 
division  of  horticulture,  is  authority 


for  the  statement  that  apple  prices  are 
on  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  basis 
from  the  producing  standpoint.  "It 
is  astonishing  the  prices  that  apple 
growers  are  being  offered,"  says  Mr. 
Dean.  "The  lowest  grades  of  Winter 
Banana  apples  are  bringing  bids  of 
$1.60  a  box,  while  extra  fancy  grades 
have  brought  bids  of  $2.90  and  for 
some  packs  Eastern  bidders  have  gone 
as  high  as  $3.10.  Apples  from  the 
Northwest  are  very  much  in  demand 
in  Eastern  markets  and  Washington 
farmers  are  flooded  with  offers." 


According  to  reports  from  Top- 
penish.  Wash.,  Dick  Hart  of  that  place 
sold  his  entire  apple  and  pear  crop 
last  week  to  the  Richey-Gilbert  Com- 
pany of  Yakima  for  $2  a  box  straight 
through  the  orchard.  Mr.  Hart  says 
he  feels  that  he  received  a  good  price 
for  the  fruit  of  his  forty  acres. 

C.  H.  Sproat,  of  Hood  River,  re- 
cently sold  his  apple  crop  estimated 
at  12,000  boxes  to  Dan  Wuille  &  Co., 
an  English  apple  exporting  firm,  for 
an  average  of  better  than  $1.75  per 
box  for  all  grades  and  varieties.  Later 
sales  there,  it  is  reported,  were  on  a 
basis  of  25  cents  a  box  higher  than 
this  price. 


New  Cannery  Rising  at  Albany. 

The  Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Canning  Company  which,  early 
this  year,  announced  that  it  would 
commence  operations  in  Oregon  now 
has  in  the  course  of  construction  at 
Albany  the  first  cannery  unit  of  its 
contemplated  structures.  The  new 
building  has  a  floor  space  of  96x208 
feet  which  is  being  laid  in  concrete. 
It  is  being  constructed  of  wood  in  rus- 
tic design,  two  stories  high,  and  the 
boiler  room  will  be  30x30  feet  and 
will  house  a  125  horsepower  boiler. 
The  site  for  the  new  cannery  is  on  a 
three-acre  tract  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany between  the  Willamette  River 
and  Water  street  in  East  Albany  and 
was  selected  on  account  of  its  ad- 
jacency to  shipping  sidings.  The  can- 
nery is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
time  to  handle  the  large  tonnage  of 
wild  evergreen  blackberries  in  that 
district  this  year. 

Large  acreages  of  the  cultivated  ber- 
ries have  been  contracted  for  future 
delivery  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
berry  tonnage  in  this  district  in  the 
near  future  will  be  a  large  one,  as  the 
alluvial  soil  in  the  river  valleys  there 
is  especially  adapted  to  berry 
growing. 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

EXPORTERS  OF  FRUIT 

To  secure  Freight  Space  and  Prompt,  Efficient  and  Reliable 
Freight  Forwarding  Service,  Write,  Wire  or  Telephone 

Harry  K.  Barr 

THE  BARR  SHIPPING  12 COMPANY 
23-25  Beaver  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephones  Broad.  3206-3207-3208 

MEMBERS  OF 
New  York  Produce  Exchange         New  York  Maritime  Exchange 
S.  S.  Freight  Brokers'  Association 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
1042  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia      260  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

AGENTS 

New  Orleans,  La.      Portland,  Me.      Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md.      Montreal,  Can. 

Apple  Exports  Our  Specialty 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 
On  Statistics,  Shipping,  Etc.,  at  the  disposal  of  all  exporters 

MEET  ME  AT  THE  CONVENTION 


Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiia 

WHAT  EVERY  HOME  CANNER  SHOULD  HAVE  j 

ONE  of  our  H.&A,  Hand  Power  Double  Seamers.  = 

It  IS  the  only  hand  power  seamer  built  that  will  seal  all  = 

sizes  of  sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.   Write  for  prices  = 

and  descriptive  matte^  to  Department  T.  S 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO.,  Portland,  Ore.  j 

Builders  of  Seamen  and  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  s 
'iiiiiiiiitiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Cement 

CiOSttSd  N^lilS  are  of  the  highest  standard 

The  Heads  don't  come  off.   Given  Preference  by  Largest  Pacific  Coast  Packers 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
359  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
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Northwest  Fruit  Notes  from  Here  and  There 


OBEGON. 

IVyiEDFORD  will  have  this  year  the  largest 
and  best  quality  pear  crop  in  its  his- 
tory and  this  fact  is  said  by  growers  there 
to  be  due  to  better  facilities  for  irrigation. 
The  Bartletts  and  D'Anjous  are  particularly 
fine  and  will  ripen  early.  Fruitmen  at  Med- 
ford  are  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
that  district  and  say  that  from  now  on  it  is 
bound  to  be  very  prosperous  and  to  develop 
rapidly.  Medford  will  ship  between  700  and 
800  cars  of  pears  this  year  and  about  the  same 
number  of  cars  of  apples  according  to  late 
estimates. 


The  National  Fruit  Company,  organized  in 
Oregon  with  a  capitalization  of  §50,000,  has 
established  its  headquarters  in  Portland.  The 
officers  are  John  F.  Sugrue,  president;  Ken- 
neth McKay,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  J.  H.  Conn,  treasurer.  Mr.  Sugrue 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  Cashmere 
(Wash.)  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Mr.  McKay 
was  connected  with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change at  Hood  River  and  Mr.  Conn  until  re- 
cently was  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets.  The  new  company  will  operate  in 
all  of  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  on 
an  f.  o.  b.  basis  for  eastern  dealers. 


The  Rogue  River  Valley  Canning  Company 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
for  some  time,  has  changed  hands,  the  new 
owners  being  S.  S.  Bullis  and  E.  T.  Skewis, 
who  are  now  operating  it.  The  price  paid 
for  the  property  which  is  said  to  have  in- 
cluded 30  acres  of  tomatoes,  was  $5,000.  H. 
W.  Hoke,  former  manager  for  the  old  com- 
pany, is  in  charge  of  the  plant. 


The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Association 
recently  signed  a  five  year  contract  with  C. 
W.  McCullagh,  sales  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion, agreeing  \o  pay  him  a  salary  of  §8,000 
per  year.  The  salary  of  A.  W  Stone,  execu- 
tive manager  of  the  association,  was  increased 
from  13,000  to  §4,000  per  year. 


P.  J.  O'Gara,  formerly  plant  pathologist  at 
the  Medford  Experiment  station,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Mr.  O'Gara 
is  now  connected  with  the  American  Refin- 
ing and  Smelting  Company  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


The  total  number  of  cars  of  strawberries 
shipped  from  the  Hood  River  district  this  year 
was  98.  Eighty  cars  of  this  total  was  shipped 
by  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  18  cars  by  the  W.  R.  Woolpert  Fruit 
Co.  The  demand  for  fresh  berries  at  Hood 
River  this  year  was  so  great  that  canners  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  securing  fruit. 
Prices  received  ran  from  §4.50  per  crate  for 
the  first  car  to  §3.94  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
An  average  price  of  §4  per  crate  was  main- 
tained and  is  believed  to  have  set  a  new  na- 
tional record  in  strawberry  marketing.  Hood 
River  expects  to  market  between  1,500,000  and 
2,000,000  boxes  of  apples  this  year — its  largest 
crop. 


The  Mosier  and  Dufur  sections  are  booked 
for  an  apple  crop  of  350  cars  this  year  while 
the  Milton-Freewater  district  is  expected  to 
ship  500  cars  or  twice  the  number  it  shipped 
last  year. 


Oregon  is  expected  to  harvest  a  §40,000,000 
prune  crop  this  year,  the  largest  part  of  which 
is  grown  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  apple 
production  of  the  Willamette  Valley  for  1919 
is  placed  at  500  cars,  or  twice  as  many  as 
last  year. 


The  Bear  Creek  Orchard,  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  orchards  in  the  Rogue  River  val- 
ley, is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rosenberg 
Brothers,  who  recently  acquired  title  to  it 
through  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  their 
father.  The  orchard  comprises  240  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  in  apples  and  the  balance 
in  pears. 


Loganberries  have  now  reached  a  degree  of 
production  in  the  Grants  Pass  district  where 
the  demand  for  pickers  exceeds  the  local  sup- 
ply of  help  and  growers  are  forced  to  import 
pickers  from  the  outside.  Although  the  acre- 
age in  loganberries  at  Grants  Pass  is  not  very 
extensive  as  yet  as  compared  to  that  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  it  is  rapidly  growing. 


The  fruit  tonnage  produced  in  the  Salem 
district  is  the  greatest  in  Oregon  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Northwest.  While  prunes 
lead  in  the  amount  of  tonnage,  loganberries, 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, walnuts,  apples  and  pears  are  also  pro- 


duced in  very  large  quantities.  In  fact,  Salem 
may  now  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the 
Queen  City  in  Oregon  fruit  production  in  the 
state. 


The  Hood  River  Canning  Co.  was  successful 
in  securing  a  large  quantity  of  cherries  dur- 
ing the  season  which  has  just  closed.  The 
company  made  its  record  day's  run,  putting 
up  more  than  10,000  cans  in  24  hours.  The 
price  paid  for  cberries  was  8  cents  and  104 
people  were  employed  during  the  busy  season. 


In  an  injunction  suit  brought  by  the  Kings 
Products  Company,  a  fruit  drying  concern  of 
Salem,  Oregon,  to  force  loganberry  growers  to 
deliver  their  fruit  at  a  contract  price  of  5% 
cents  instead  of  selling  it  in  the  open  market 
at  a  higher  price,  Presiding  Judge  Bingham 
rendered  a  novel  decision.  He  ordered  the 
growers  to  deliver  the  fruit  at  the  price  men- 
tioned, but  directed  the  drying  company  to 
place  on  deposit  with  the  county  clerk  the 
difference  between  5%  cents  and  9  cents,  the 
amount  that  the  berries  were  selling  for  in 
the  open  market.    At  the  close  of  the  berry 


season  the  case  will  be  tried  and  the  money 
awarded  to  the  parties  to  the  suit  who  win. 
The  case  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  slip  is 
said  to  have  been  attached  to  each  grower's 
contract  stating  that  the  company  would  pay 
the  open  market  price  at  the  time  the  berries 
were  delivered. 


With  headquarters  at  Roseberg,  the  Over- 
land Fruit  Company  has  been  organized  and 
will  grow  and  market  fruit  and  otherwise  en- 
gage in  the  fruit  business.  The  new  concern 
is  a  stock  company. 


Recent  investigations  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  in  the 
big  cherry  orchards  at  The  Dalles,  which  have 
failed  to  produce,  although  the  trees  were 
found  to  be  in  fine  condition,  are  said  to 
show  that  the  shortage  of  fruit  was  due  to 
lack  of  pollenization.  Bings,  Royal  Annes 
and  Lamberts  were  planted  in  solid  blocks. 
On  the  advice  of  the  experiment  station  ex- 
perts it  is  expected  that  the  condition  there 
will  be  remedied  by  topgrafting  a  number  of 
trees  in  each  orchard  to  the  Waterhouse  or 
some  of  the  other  varieties  of  cherries  which 
will  act  as  pollenizers.  The  Dalles  district 
produces  cherries  second  to  none  in  Oregon. 


Orchard  and 
Packing  House 
Supplies 

Hardie  Fruit  Ladders 

Best  practical  design.  Made  of  clear  well  seasoned 
spruce.  Each  step  trussed.  A  fruit  ladder  you  can 
depend  on. 

Portland  Picking  Bag 

Made  of  heavy  canvass.  Cuts  cost  of  picking.  Does 
NOT  tire  the  picker.  A  safe  receptical  for  your 
fruit  from  tree  to  lug  box. 

Giard  Box  J\lailing  Form 
and  Stand 

Enables  any  one  to  make  accurate  boxes  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  A  time  and  labor  saver  that  will 
interest  you. 

You  can  cut  your  "FROM  TREE  TO  BOX"  cost  by  the  use 
of  Hardie  goods.  Our  orchard  supply  circular  describes 
these  devices  fully.   Write  for  it. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

55  North  Front  Street         Portland,  Oregon 
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In  an  announcement  to  the  raspberry  grow- 
ers President  W.  H.  Paulhamus  of  the  Sum- 
ner and  Puyallup  (Wash.)  Cooperative  Can- 
ning Company  told  them  that  the  management 
had  already  booked  for  sale  this  year  68,000 
cases  of  jam  containing  24  jars  each  and  ex- 
pects to  sell  100,000  cases  before  the  manu- 
facturing season  closes.  The  amount  to  be 
received  for  this  output  is  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000,  and  the  growers  have  authoried  the  offi- 
cers of  the  canniiig  company  to  spend  $70,000 
in  advertising  to  make  its  brand  of  jam  known 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  company 
put  into  cold  storage  $150,000  worth  of  straw- 
berries which  will  be  manufactured  into  jam 
and  asked  the  growers  to  furnish  twice  that 
amount  of  raspberries. 


be  shipped  from  the  Walla  Walla  district, 
which  last  year  shipped  only  130  cars.  Half 
of  the  Walla  Walla  shipment  will  be  Rome 
Beauties. 


'em  three  times  a  day  and  got  up  in  the  night 
for  an  extra  meal." 


Prospects  are  that  Grant  County  will  double 
up  on  its  apple  crop  this  year  according  to 
Horticultural  Inspector  Darlington,  who  says 
that  it  ought  to  ship  400  cars  as  against  200 
cars  last  year. 


Wenatchee  Valley  is  said  to  have  suffered 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage 
this  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
failed  to  supply  sufficient  cars  during  the 
cherry  shipping  season. 


According  to  the  latest  estimates,  Wenatchee 
will  be  the  banner  district  in  the  production 
of  apples  in  the  state  of  Washington  this  year. 
The  crop  at  Wenatchee  now  promises  to  be 
9,400  cars,  2,800  of  which  will  be  Winesaps, 
1,700  cars  of  Jonathans,  1,300  cars  Baldwins, 
900  cars  Spitzenbergs,  and  800  cars  of  Rome 
Beauties.  The  Yakima  district  is  estimated  at 
8,000  cars  and  the  Spokane  section  at  500 
cars.     One  thousand  cars  it  is  expected  will 


Early  peaches  and  apples  as  well  as  apri- 
cots commenced  to  move  in  the  Wapato  dis- 
trict about  the  12th  of  July  and  good  prices 
are  reported  to  be  ruling.  The  fruit  crop  on 
the  Indian  reservation  in  that  district  this 
year  is  reported  to  be  a  good  one. 


The  Sumner  (W^ash.)  Index  remarks:  "The 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  received  a  message 
from  Spokane,  15  years  ago,  saying,  'Send  all 
the  raspberries  you  have.'  Spokane  couldn't 
use  all  of  our  berries  now  if  the  residents  ate 


Jtpple  Exporters 


Headquarters  in  United  States 
60  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  Largest  Handlers  of  American  Apples 
in  English  Markets 


You  can  send  your  apples  direct  from  the 
United  States  into  the  industrial  centers 
of  England.  The  same  organization  (J. 
&  H.  Goodwin,  Ltd.,  throughout)  which 
ships  your  fruit  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  sells 
and  distributes  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Hull,  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent. 


This  means  quick  handling,  considerable 
economies  and  the  fruit  being  sold  in  the 
freshest  possible  condition,  which  means 
greater  returns. 


For  Further  Particulars  Write  or  Wire  Us  at  Boston 
or  97  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 


The  first  raspberries  shipped  15  years  ago 
from  the  Puyallup  district  averaged  $1.50  per 
crate.  This  year  the  marketing  price  was 
.15.00. 


The  Shoenberg-Pepper  Company,  which  re- 
cently opened  a  fruit  handling  establishment 
at  Yakima,  is  contemplating  building  a  ware- 
house at  Zillah  that  will  be  75x150  feet  and 
is  to  be  finished  in  45  days.  C.  B.  Wood, 
former  county  horticulturist,  is  associated  with 
the  new  firm,  Avhich  was  induced  to  locate 
in  Zillah  by  the  Zillah  Conmiunity  Club. 


The  state  of  W^ashington  ranks  sixteenth  in 
the  amount  of  acreage  devoted  to  strawberries 
for  this  season.  Last  year  it  was  the  eight- 
eenth state  as  to  amount  of  acreage.  There 
is  now  planted  in  this  crop  895  acres  as 
against  870  acres  in  1918.  Last  year  the  total 
production  amounted  to  118  cars,  while  this 
year's  production  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
125  cars. 


Last  year  the  apple  growers  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Washington  spent  $75,000  in  advertis- 
ing their  apples.  This  year  $500,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 


The  Sampson-Oliver-Gamble  Co.,  which  will 
enter  the  fruit  handling  field  in  the  Grand- 
view  district,  is  building  a  new  warehouse 
which  will  be  ready  for  the  apple  shipping 
season.  The  new  firm  is  headed  by  E.  E. 
Sampson,  of  the  E.  E.  Sampson  Company  of 
Yakima.  W.  W.  Camble  will  be  manager  of 
the  Grandview  business.  The  apple  crop  at 
Grandview  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween 1,500  and  2,000  cars. 


Horticultural  Inspector  Miller  of  Yakima 
county  estimates  that  the  entire  fruit  ship- 
ment from  that  county  this  year  will  be 
about  13,510  cars,  divided  as  follows:  Apples, 
7,500  cars;  pears,  3,000  cars;  peaches,  2,500 
cars;  prunes,  200  cars;  cherries,  60  cars,  and 
miscellaneous,  250  cars. 


M.  L.  Dean,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Hor- 
ticulture of  Washington,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chas.  L.  Robinson  to  be  horti- 
cultural inspector  at  Yakima  in  place  of  H. 
L.  Miller,  resigned,  and  C.  A.  Noren  to  be 
inspector  at  Prosser  in  place  of  Luke  Powell, 
who  has  also  resigned. 


and  pay  return 
postage  when 
prints  are  ordered 


WE  DEVELOP  KODAK 

FILMS  FREE 

Mail  us  films  with  Six  Cents  Stamps  for  each 
desired  print.   We  return  excess. 
NO  CHARGE  for  unprintable  films. 

Woodard,  Clarke  &  Co. 

Photo  Supplies 
Wood-Lark  BIdg.      Portland,  Oregon 

Ask  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Offer. 


Too  can  malce  neir  pcnetnre-proof 
tires  from  old  worn  ones.    We  glTO 
Toa  a  irrlUea  gnarantee  of  6,000 
miles  against  panelnre.  Yoa  can  saTO 
half  your  tire  costs. 


y  DO  rr  YOURSELF  IN  30  MINUTK^ 


Over  one-qnarter  million 
nsers  In  America  today  of  this 
NEW  IDEA  in  tire  conBlmclIon. 
Demonstrator  Agents  wanted. 

GIVENS  CONSOUDATED  RUBBER  CO. 

238  Second  St.    San  Francisco 


Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 

FRUIT  BOXES 

AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipments. 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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Crops  on  700  acres  of  Yakima  Valley  land 
were  ruined  when  vandals  blew  up  the  stand- 
pipe  of  the  irrigating  system  in  that  section. 
To  save  the  trees  in  one  orchard  tract  belong- 
ing to  the  Union  Orchards  Company  the  ap- 
ples were  stripped  from  the  trees.  The  or- 
chard is  estimated  to  have  had  a  crop  of 
12,000  boxes  on  it. 


A  report  from  Yakima,  Wash.,  says  the 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  cannery  interests 
have  announced  a  boost  in  contract  prices 
which  will  mean  the  payment  of  about  $60,000 
to  Yakima  orchardists.  The  increase  is  over 
$20,000  on  pears  alone.  When  the  cannery 
was  established  there  long-time  contracts  were 
made.  The  price  of  cherries  was  boosted 
from  4  cents  a  pound  to  7  cents  on  contracts. 
Pears,  contracted  at  $22.50  a  ton,  are  raised 


CORRESPONDENCE 

desired  at  once  with  a  successful,  prac- 
tical orchardist,  having  sufficient  capital 
to  purchase  interest  after  investigation, 
and  take  management  of  large  commer- 
cial apple  orchard  of  bearing  age.  Finest 
property  in  East,  with  great  future.  Ex- 
ceptional marketing  facilities.  A  very 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Correspondence  held  entirely  confiden- 
tial.   Address  with  particulars, 

SEABOARD 

Care  B.  G.  Pratt,  50  Church  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  VOUR  APPLES 

With  a  Mouarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
you  can  turu  your  culls  into  good  sollin^ 
cider.  You  can  also  do  custom  pressiug 
for  your  neighbors.    Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  gets  all 
thejuice  from  the  apples  with  min^ 
imum  power.    All  sizes  of 
Presses, from  15 to400 barrels  ||l||iiiit>wV»cH:" 
a  day,   A  small  investment    1|f  jf 
■will  start  you  in  a  profitable  '■^ 
business.   Ask  for  free,  60-page  Press 
Catalogue  describing  our  1915  Outfits.  ^ 
WESTERN  FARQUHAR  MACHINERY  CO. 
308  E.  Salmon  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


to  $35.00.  Cling  peaches  are  to  bring  $35, 
in  comparison  with  the  original  contract  price 
of  $20.  The  raise  is  made  voluntarily  by  the 
cannery,  which  said  the  growers  could  not 
pay  the  present  prices  for  labor  and  make  a 
profit  without  greater  compensation.  The 
cannery  has  completed  the  installation  of  a 
maraschino  cherry  machine,  and  expects  to 
turn  out  500  barrels  of  this  delicacy.  At  the 
peak  of  the  season  the  cannery  will  employ 
500  workers. 


Never  in  its  history  has  there  been  so  much 
improvement  going  on  at  one  time  as  is  now 
the  case  in  the  Selah  Valley  according  to  the 
local  paper  in  that  section.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  put  into  new 
homes,  substantial  w'arehouses,  packing  sheds 
and  barns  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it  is  all 
coming  from  fruit,  this  authority  asserts. 


The  Spokane  Fruit  Growers'  Company, 
which  was  planning  to  build  several  apple 
warehouses  in  the  Spokane  Valley,  has  de- 
layed their  erection  owing  to  an  unexpected 
decline  in  the  expected  production  this  year. 
One  of  these  warehouses  will  be  erected  at 
Greenacres.  This  company  is  spending  $450,- 
000  for  apple  boxes  and  $125,000  for  wrapping 
paper  this  year. 


Yakima  county  lost  its  second  district  hor- 
ticultural inspector  within  six  months  when 
H.  L.  Miller,  who  came  two  months  ago  from 
Walla  Walla,  left  for  Spokane  to  become  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Skookum  Packers' 
Association.  Miller's  predecessor,  C.  B.  Wood, 
left  to  join  the  Schoenburg  Pepper  Company, 
while  H.  E.  Waterburj'  and  F.  H.  Desellem, 
in  service  before  Wood,  are  also  working  for 
private  fruit  concerns.  In  addition  to  Miller, 
four  chief  deputies,  John  A.  Webber,  J.  W. 
Vaughn,  F.  A.  Kelly  and  C.  E.  Flickengcr,  all 
have  gone  with  private  fruit  businesses.  Men 
say  that  they  can  not  afford  to  remain  in 
the  state's  employ  at  the  wages  now  paid. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  expected  to 
enlarge  their  operations  in  the  Inland  Empire. 
The  firm  has  had  a  large  cannery  at  Yakima 
for  some  time  and  has  recently  acquired  a 
three-acre  site  at  Buena,  Wash.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  orchard  section  of  the  lower  Yakima 
valley.  The  section  produces  a  huge  tonnage 
of  fruit,  especially  peaches  and  pears.  It  is 
reported  the  Buena  cannery  will  be  in  opera- 


tion this  fall  and  that  it  will  have  about  half 
the  capacity  of  the  firm's  Yakima  branch, 
which  cost  $200,000. 


H.  L.  Geary,  of  Spokane,  secretary  of  the 
Fruitgrowers'  Agency,  has  completed  a  tour 
of  the  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  North- 
west and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  fruit 
yield  will  be  about  normal. 


The  Heights  Packing  Company,  a  coopera- 
tive company  composed  of  orchardists  in  the 
Underwood  district,  is  enlarging  its  plant, 
which  has  been  equipped  with  a  power  grad- 
ing machine.  This  company  expects  to  han- 
dle 22,000  boxes  of  apples  this  year.  The 
entire  apple  output  from  the  Underwood  dis- 
trict this  year  is  expected  to  be  close  to  100 
cars. 


The  Growers'  Service  Company  will  erect  a 
new  apple  warehouse  in  the  Buena  district 
50x100  feet.  The  building  will  be  of  substan- 
tial construction,  modernly  equipped,  and  is 
to  be  ready  for  the  early  fall  fruit  shipping 
season. 


The  yield  of  cherries  in  the  Inland  Empire 
was  below  normal  this  season,  but  as  prices 
advanced  sharply  the  producers  probably  re- 
ceived at  least  the  normal  returns  from  or- 
chards. In  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  section  the 
price  of  packing  cherries  was  around  12  cents 
and  canneries  and  packing  houses  operated  at 
extra  pressure  to  handle  the  fruit.  The  Tri- 
State  Fruit  Concern  employed  100  persons  and 
on  one  day  turned  out  3,000  boxes  of  Bings 
and  LamlDerts.  Pickers  received  1%  and  2 
cents  per  pound.  Bings  brought  30  cents  per 
pound  on  the  Spokane  retail  market.  The 
Oregon  Packing  Company  employed  200  per- 
sons in  its  Lewiston  branch. 


The  advent  of  July  saw  the  strawberry 
season  practically  finished  in  the  Inland  Em- 
pire, the  cherry  crop  almost  cleaned  up  and 
the  raspberries  and  blackberries  coming  on 
the  market  freely,  while  the  apple  producers 
were  beginning  to  shape  their  plans  for  the 
fall  season  in  anticipation  of  a  good  normal 
yield. 


The  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  is  ap- 
parently preparing  to  operate  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  the  Spokane  district,  Washington.  It 
has  obtained  two  more  orchards  in  the  Yakima 


KILLTHE  PESTS 

This  man  is  Dusting  twenty 
acres  per  day  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one-half  cent  per  tree,  us- 
ing the 

^  American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayer 


Codling  Motli 
Red  Spider 
Curculio 
Aphis 
Catterpillar 
r,  Etc. 


Write  us  about  it. 


California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Valley  by  closing  deals  on  the  Arthur  Eugene 
Darby  place  of  20  acres  planted  to  commer- 
cial varieties  of  apples  now  11  years  old  and 
the  E.  W.  Ross  holding  of  60  acres  adjoining. 
It  is  understood  that  this  syndicate  also  has 
an  option  on  the  C.  E.  Olson  place  of  200 
acres  at  $150,000,  and  the  212  acres  of  prunes 
and  apples  owned  by  the  Manuel  Brothers, 
near  Buena.  It  is  rumored  that  the  price  for 
the  latter  orchard  is  close  to  the  $1,000  per 
acre  mark.  If  all  the  options  that  have  been 
taken  by  this  company  on  fruit  land  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  are  closed  it  will  control  1,000 
acres  of  orchard  in  that  valley. 


IDAHO. 

Stating  that  Payette  Valley  Jonathans  have 
been  picked  too  late  in  former  years,  causing 
them  to  rot  in  storage,  growers  in  that  district 
are  being  warned  this  year  to  change  this 
practice  and  to  have  all  the  Jonathans  off 
the  trees  by  October  5,  if  the  growing  condi- 
tions there  are  the  same  as  they  were  two 
years  ago.  Growers  are  advised  to  commence 
picking  September  5  and  have  all  the  Jona- 
thans in  cold  storage  by  October  5.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Payette  Valley  will  produce 
800  cars  of  Jonathans  this  year,  representing 
at  prevailing  prices  more  than  $1,000,000. 


The  apple  crop  in  the  Weiser  district  this 
year  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  and  appar- 
ently of  the  best  quality  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  that  section.  The  principal  varie- 
ties in  the  Weiser  district  are  the  Rome  Beauty 
and  Jonathan.  Some  ravages  from  aphis  is 
reported  from  there,  but  not  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  affect  the  crop  very  materially. 


Dirt  storage  house  for  storing  apples  tem- 
porarily are  being  tried  out  in  the  Payette 
Valley.  The  movement  is  said  to  be  meeting 
with  favor  in  that  district  and  to  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  from  fruitmen 
in  Colorado.  A  model,  one  twenty-fourth  the 
size  of  a  dirt  storage  house  36x50  feet  is  being 
exhibited  at  Payette  and  will  be  shown  also 
at  New  Plymouth  and  Fruitland. 


The  apple  crop  in  the  Payette-Weiser  dis- 
trict this  year  is  estimated  at  2,500  cars,  the 
Boise  Valley  district  at  500  cars,  the  Twin 
Falls  district  400  cars  and  the  Lewiston  dis- 
trict 350  cars.  Midsummer  reports  show  the 
fruit  to  be  in  fine  condition. 


Funds  have  been  raised  in  Idaho  to  employ 
a  special  man  to  recruit  fruit  labor  and  an 
office  will  be  established  at  Boise  to  assist 
growers  in  securing  hands  to  pick,  pack  and 
handle  fruit.  Growers  have  been  instructed 
to  estimate  the  number  of  hands  they  will 
need  and  to  send  their  lists  to  the  Boise  office, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  J.  Fleischer. 


Although  the  yield  of  cherries  in  all  the 
regions  surrounding  Lewiston,  Idaho,  was  not 
more  than  65  per  cent  of  normal  this  season, 
the  total  shipments  sent  out  from  Lewiston 
will  reach  $270,000,  according  to  the  report 
of  D.  S.  Wallace,  of  the  state  department  of 
agriculture.  This  includes  shipments  from 
the  big  ranches  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
Snake  river  between  Lewiston  and  Riparia, 
as  well  as  the  crops  from  Lewiston  Orchards, 
Clarkston,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Eighty  carloads  of  cherries  were  shipped  out 
of  Lewiston,  and  350  tons  were  handled  by 
local  canneries.  At  least  20  tons  were  shipped 
by  express. 


New  Growers'  Association 
Grows  Rapidly 

The  Oregon  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association  has  been  making  rapid 
progress  in  organizing  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  Willamette  Valley  during 
the  past  month  and  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  had  secured  a  total  of 
14,000  acres  of  fruit  that  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  association  in  1920.  The 
directors  of  the  organization  now  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  able  to  control 
the  tonnage  from  25,000  acres  by  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  associ- 
ation have  been  established  at  Salem 
and  Prof,  C.  I.  Lewis  is  handling  the 
organization  campaign  which  he  is 
conducting  out  of  the  time  allowed 
him  as  a  vacation  by  the  Oregon  Ag- 


ricultural College,  where  he  is  chief 
of  the  division  of  horticulture.  To 
inform  growers  in  regard  to  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperation,  the  association  is 
issuing  a  house  organ  called  "The 
Oregon  Grower,"  A  standard  brand 
name  for  the  products  handled  by  the 
association  will  be  adopted  and  they 
will  be  extensively  advertised  as  Ore- 
gon grown  and  packed. 

The  association  has  under  consid- 
eration the  establishing  of  a  number 
of  processing  plants  which  it  expects 
to  erect  wherever  they  are  needed.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
walnut  growlers  of  the  state,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  handled  by  the  asso- 
ciation next  year.  The  nuts  will  be 
graded  and  a  separate  department  pro- 
vided for  marketing  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 


Oregon  Men  Make  Big  Profits. 

H,  L,  Morrell,  one  of  the  strawberry 
growers  of  Clackamas  County,  Oregon, 
is  meeting  with  success  in  growing 
this  fruit, 

Mr,  Morrell  has  seven  and  one-half 
acres  in  strawberry  plants  at  his  home 
at  Willamette,  two  and  one-half  acres 
of  which  are  two-year  old  plants,  two 
acres  in  one-year-old  plants  and  three 
and  one-half  acres  in  plants  that  were 
set  out  last  year. 

From  these  berries  Mr.  Morrell  has 
made  a  profit  of  $3,300  and  he  expects 
to  make  $5,000  next  year. 


THE  VERY  UTEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  FRUIT  GRADERS 

 IS  THE  

"New  Four"  Grade  IDEAL  Fruit  Grader 

It  is  built  for  the  largest  growers  and  packing  houses  who  require  a  large  output  each  day. 
The  sizing  is  by  diameter  or  cheek  measurement,  the  most  perfect  way  fruit  should  be  sized. 
We  build  the  Ideal  Fruit  Grader  in  four  sizes  to  suit  any  grower's  need,  and  it  will  do  perfect 
work  on  Apples,  Pears,  Pea6hes,  Oranges  or  any  other  fruit  having  similar  shape. 

We  have  designed  our  machine  so  there  is  absolutely  no  bruising  of  the  fruit  in  any  manner.  The 
machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  with  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  out  of  adjustment.  Does 
not  make  the  least  noise,  as  there  are  no  metal  parts  coming  in  contact  with  each  other  to  cause  a 
lot  of  wear  and  trouble. 

The  grading  is  done  by  elastic  bands  revolving  crosswise  of  the  belt  that  carries  the  fruit  along 
the  machine  until  it  arrives  at  the  proper  bin  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  this  elastic  which  rolls 
it  off  gently  into  its  proper  bin  without  injury. 

This  season's  crop  is  such  that  we  have  had  to  double  our  output  to  handle  our  orders,  as  we  are 
replacing  other  machines  of  other  makes  that  have  cost  much  more  than  what  we  are  asking  for  ours. 

Our  prices  are  very  moderate,  as  we  have  no  agents  or  brokers  to  pay  a  large  profit  for  selling, 
so  by  selling  direct  to  the  users  we  can  sell  very  close. 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  write  us  to  get  more  information  and  prices  before  you  buy,  for  our  machine  will  prove 
very  sa'isfactory,  as  it  has  to  many  others  for  the  past  few  years. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  shops  with  the  best  of  machinery  to  build  every  part  over  a  pattern  to  get 
them  exact. 

Write  us  for  prices  stating  your  needs  then  we  will  gladly  quote  you  prices  on  any  size  machine  you  need. 
We  also  carry  in  stock  the  Bryant  Clamp  Warehouse  Truck  that  will  save  you  the  price  many  times  over  each 
season  in  labor. 

WRITE  US 

IDEAL  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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The  Regeneration  of  the  Prune 

Continued  from  page  9. 

and  children  of  his  community,  in- 
cluding possibly  those  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, to  have  the  prunes  picked  up,  hav- 
ing allowed  them  to  remain  upon  the 
trees  until  they  have  taken  on  all  the 
sugar  possible  and  have  of  their  own 
accord  dropped,  or  been  lightly  shaken 
down.  Man  and  team  will  now  be  kept 
busy  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  dryer, 
where  it  is  washed  in  two  or  more 
waters,  spread  upon  the  trays,  and 
finds  its  way  into  the  hot-air  chambers 
of  the  evaporator.  Beginning  at  a 
moderately  low  temperature  while  the 
fruit  wilts  and  begins  shrinking,  .it  is 
moved  slowly  down  into  the  higher 
temperature  until  finished  in  dry  heat 
at  about  180  to  200  degrees.  It  is  then 
removed  from  trays  and  such  fruit  as 
is  not  thoroughly  cured  through  to 
the  pit  is  picked  out  and  given  a  sec- 
ond drying  or  finish,  and  the  cured 
product  finds  its  way  at  once  to  the 
warehouse  of  the  packer. 

The  cost  of  an  evaporating  plant  to 
handle  an  orchard  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  acres  will  be  according  to  the 
type  of  machine  selected  and  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  builder  in  the 
manner  of  construction,  anywhere 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000,  and  is  a  part 
of  the  fixed  investment  and  cost  of 
the  orchard,  and  should  be  figured 
upon  at  the  outset,  for  no  orchard  is 
complete  without  its  own  drying  plant. 
With  such  an  orchard,  well  located  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  an  income  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000  can  be  expected  with 
as  much  or  more  regularity  than  the 
producer  of  almost  any  other  crop, 
and  at  a  comparatively  light  outlay 
of  expense,  and  with  less  technical 
knowledge  of  horticulture  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  raising  of  almost  any 
other  fruit. 

Packing  and  marketing  of  the  Ore- 
gon prune  is  an  industry  by  itself  of 
no  small  proportions.  The  grower 
may  belong  to  a  co-operative  market- 
ing and  packing  association;  other- 
wise, he  will  sell  his  crop  for  cash, 
paid  when  delivered  to  the  packer's 
warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  his 
own  station.  The^value  of  his  product 
is  arrived  at  by  the  size  which  his 
fruit  will  average.  The  packer  then 
puts  the  fruit  through  a  grading  ma- 
chine which  assorts  it  into  sizes,  20s 
to  30s,  30s  to  40s,  40s  to  50s,  50s  to 
60s,  etc.    Twenty  to  thirty  prunes  to 


Sebastopol 
Gravensteins 

We  handle  85  per  cent  of  the  famous  Sebastopol 
Gravenstein  apples.    Community  packing  houses 
insure  uniform  pack. 

Season  Closes  August  30th 

See  Our  Representatives  or  Wire  Us. 

Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 

SEBASTOPOL,  CALIFORNIA 


GOOD  OIL  IS 
CHEAPER  THAN 
PARTS 

Freedom  from  unnecessary 
repairs  and  longer  life  for 
your  car  result  from  correct 
lubrication  with  Zerolene.  Sci- 
entifically refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude  oil. 
Gives  maximum  lubrication 
with  least  carbon  deposit.  Get 
a  Correct  Lubrication  Chart 
for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

SAVE  THIS  BIG  LOSS  BY  USING 


Can't  Afford  the  Loss  of  Bruised 
Fruit  Picked  in  Ordinary  Bags  or 
Buckets  when  they  can 


Palmer  Picking  Buckets 

Which  are  LABOR  and  FRUIT  SAVERS  and  Useful  for  Many  Purposes. 

]  fn"Dozen"L^t1*  . . .  ^iXl  \  SP««'«'  °"  "-arge  Orders 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  to 

HOOD  RIVER  FRUIT  COMPANY 


"^Bucket  Filled 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Bucket  Emptiedil^* 
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Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners 


Make  Strong  2-Piece  End  Boxes. 


ACME  STEEL 


Acme  Patented  Divergent  Saw  Edge  Fasteners  will  not     n  av  CTDADDIIIP 

pull  out  and  holds  better  than  cleats  or  glue.  DIIa  O  I  KMi  1  lilu 


Write  near- 
est office 
for  samples 
and  prices. 


ACME 

Strapping 

protects 

goods 

from 

damage 

and 

pilferage. 


Specify  ACME  CORRUGATED  JOINT  FASTENERS. 

ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Works:  2840  Archer  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Branch  and  Warehouse:  209  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Branch  and  Warehouse:   Foot  of  Main  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Warehouse. Only:   Holman  Transfer  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


PRINTING 


FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS,  CANNERS,  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  MERCHANTS 

CATALOGS  STATIONERY 
BOOKLETS      BLANK  BOOKS 
POSTERS  LABELS 

ADVERTISING  MATTER 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  >  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORDERS  EXECUTED 
PROMPTLY,  ACCURATELY  AND  ECONOMICALLY 

WE  PRINT  Better  Fruit 

F.  W.  BALTES  6?  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Master 
Apple  Picker 

SOMETHING  NEW 

AMechanicalApple  Picker 

Old  People,  Stout  People  and  Children  can 

Pick  Fruit  Without  Danger— No  Ladders  Needed 

The  Use  of  the  )            i  Broken  Limbs  on  Man  and  Trees 
MnctPr  PiVlfPr  f  Avoids  \  Bruiscd  Fruit  from  Shaking  Trees 
Master  ir-icKer  )            |  ^^^^  Clothing 

Price  $2.50,  Parcel  Post  Paid.   Pole  Not  Furnished 

The  Master  Company 

Box  63                                    Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Agents  and 
Distributors 
Wanted 

the  pound  makes  what  is  commer- 
cially known  as  20s  to  30s.  Each  sepa- 
rate size  of  fruit,  as  above  described, 
then  finds  its  way  to  its  respective  bin, 
and  later  it  is  taken  to  the  sterilizing 
machine  for  cleaning,  and  is  made 
ready  to  fill  orders,  each  particular 
size  of  fruit  being  handled  separately. 
The  modern  method  of  preparing  and 
packing  of  Oregon  prunes  has  entirely 
dispensed  with  the  use  of  preparations 
or  dips;  absolutely  nothing  is  now 
used  by  the  best  packers  of  Oregon 
prunes  except  the  process  of  cleaning 
and  sterilizing.  Each  packer,  of  course, 
has  his  own  methods  and  peculiar 
ideas  as  to  how  the  best  results  are 
obtained,  and  he  operates  his  packing 
plants  accordingly,  but  it  is  now  a 
well-known  fact  that  Oregon  prunes, 
properly  cured  and  packed,  will  keep 
with  ordinary  care  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  package  most  popular  with  the 
trade  just  now  is  the  twenty-five 
pound  box,  although  some  markets 
still  take  large  quantities  of  the  fifty- 
pound  size.  There  is  also  some  de- 
mand for  the  ten-pound  size,  which  is 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer  without 
being  broken  up,  and  this  is  the  sensi- 
ble and  sanitary  way  to  buy  the  fruit. 
Many  times  more  prunes  would  be 
sold  to  the  best  class  of  trade  if  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  real  merit 
of  Oregon  prunes  as  a  food  and  to  the 
perfectly  clean  character  of  the  fruit 
as  it  reaches  them  in  the  ten-pound 
package,  coming  directly  from  the 
sterilizing  plant  to  the  consumer,  as 
it  should.  When  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
the  retail  grocery  store  and  the  open 
box,  bin  or  bag  of  prunes  can  be  re- 
placed by  packages  or  by  a  container 
of  some  sort  which  will  reach  the  con- 
sumer as  originally  packed — similar  to 
seeded  raisins — then  there  will  come 
the  day  of  the  prune,  for  no  cured 
fruit  possesses  greater  merit. 

The  annual  production  of  this  fruit 
during  the  past  few  years  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  but  no  more  rapidly 
than  the  power  to  consume  them,  for 
there  has  been  no  over  -  production 
save  in  the  year  of  1902.  The  annual 
production  from  the  present  acreage 
may  be  said  to  run  in  round  numbers 
about  40,000,000  pounds.  While  the 
crop  of  1908  was  only  about  half  th: 
quantity,  the  present  year's  crop  may 
be  expected  to  reach  the  full  average. 
If  a  publicity  campaign  could  be  equit- 
ably applied  to  this  product,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  production  might  be 
several  times  doubled  and  the  product 
would  be  all  taken  up  at  remunera- 
tive prices  to  the  producer.  It  only 
remains  for  the  consuming  public  in 
this  and  foreign  countries  to  know  the 
quality  and  merit  contained  in  Ore- 
gon prunes  in  order  to  make  them  one 
of  the  most  popular,  every-day  dishes 
in  millions  of  homes  where  they  are 
today  unknown. 


Hood  River  Lambert  cherries  sold 
in  New  York  recently  for  40  cents  a 
pound  by  the  carload.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  king  of  spenders.  Death  Val- 
ley Scotty,  has  cut  loose  again. 
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Peach  Picking  and  Packing,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  6. 

seven  first  layer,  two  rows  five  long 
and  three  rows  six  long,  twenty-eight 
second  layer,  or  fifty-five;  seven,  five 
rows,  two  rows  five  long  and  three 
rows  six  long,  twenty-five  to  the  layer, 
or  fifty;  eight,  five  rows,  two  rows 
five  long  and  three  rows  four  long, 
twenty-two  first  layer,  two  rows  four 
long  and  three  rows  five  long,  twenty- 
three  second  layer,  or  forty-five;  nine, 
five  rows  long,  twenty  to  the  layer,  or 
forty. 

All  3x3  packs  vary  six  peaches  to 
the  box,  and  all  3x2  packs  vary  five 
peaches  to  the  box.  The  fruit  is  laid 
on  its  side  lengthwise  across  the  box, 
or  the  stem  end  of  the  peach  to  the 
side  of  the  box. 

The  Fancy  Oregon  Pack. 

In  Oregon  peaches  are  generally 
packed  in  boxes  which  measure  18 %x 
liy2  inches,  varying  in  depth  from 
two  and  one-half  to  five  inches.  These 
sized  boxes  take  all  the  various  sizes 
as  the  fruit  is  usually  packed  two 
layers  in  depth.  The  method  of  pack- 
ing is  the  same  as  employed  in  Colo- 
rado with  the  exception  that  the  2x2 
pack  is  employed  for  the  larger  sizes 
running  from  fifty-six  to  forty-four  to 
the  box.  The  grading  is  practically 
the  same  as  practiced  in  Colorado; 
the  various  grades  being  designated  as 
extra  fancy,  fancy  and  choice.  All 
these  grades  are  carefully  wrapped  in 
paper.  In  the  Ashland,  Oregon,  dis- 
trict where  peach  culture  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  district  in  the  state,  the  term 
fancy  is  generally  applied  to  peaches 
running  64  or  less  to  the  box.  The  next 
grade  contains  from  64  to  80  peaches 
to  the  box  and  the  last  from  80  to  92 
peaches.  All  this  fruit  must  be  free 
from  worms  and  fungus.  All  the  fruit 
below  these  grades  is  sorted  out  to  be 
used  for  canning  and  pies.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  in  packing 
peaches  is  not  to  allow  sufficient 
space  between  the  lid  and  the  fruit  to 
leave  it  loose.  Peaches  packed  loosely 
will  not  ship  well.  They  should  also 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  shipping. 


The  Grasshopper  Pest 

Grasshoppers  in  enormous  quantities 
have  invaded  the  orchards  and  grain 
fields  of  California  and  are  expected  to 
sweep  along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
Orchardists  and  farmers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  being  warned  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  these  pests  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department 
experts,  who  advise  the  use  of  poisoned 
bait  in  stopping  their  devastation.  The 
most  effective  preparation  for  destroy- 
ing grasshoppers  is  said  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: Wheat  bran,  15  pounds;  paris 
green  or  white  arsenic,  1  pound;  lemons 
or  oranges,  6  finely  chopped  fruits;  low- 
grade  molasses,  such  as  refuse  from 
sugar  factories,  or  cattle  molasses, 
known  as  "black  strap,"  2  quarts; 
water,  2  to  4  gallons.  The  bran  and 
poison  are  thoroughly  mixed  while  dry, 
the  fruits  are  then  finely  chopped  and 


added,  and,  lastly,  the  molasses  and 
water  are  poured  over  the  bait  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  kneaded.  A  coarse- 
flaked  bran  is  most  desirable,  although 
where  this  cannot  be  obtained  easily 
ordinary  middlings  or  alfalfa  meal  may 
be  substituted;  a  low-grade,  strong- 
smelling  syrup  or  molasses,  however,  is 
essential  to  the  entire  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Crushed  ripe  tomatoes, 
watermelons  or  limes  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  lemons  or  oranges,  if  nec- 
essary. In  semi-arid  regions  water 
should  be  added  to  the  bait  at  the  rate 
of  4  gallons  to  25  pounds  of  bran,  as  in 
these  climates  the  bait  dries  out  very 
rapidly  and  the  extra  moisture  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  attract  the  grasshop- 
pers. Five  to  seven  pounds  of  the  mix- 
ture should  be  estimated  per  acre. 


Cherry  Leaf -Spot. 

The  leaf-spot  of  the  cherry  seriously 
injures  both  sweet  and  sour  varieties 
of  that  fruit  in  many  sections  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  caused  by  a  fun- 
gus which  lives  through  the  winter  on 
the  fallen  leaves  and  infects  the  new 
leaves  in  the  spring.  The  best  control 
of  this  disease  is  obtained  by  spray- 
ing with  a  diluted  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion or  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (1)  as 
soon  as  the  petals  fall,  (2)  about  three 
weeks  later,  and  (3)  directly  after  the 
fruit  is  picked.  Quaintance  and  Sieg- 
ler  recommend  lime-sulphur  solution 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  40  gallons 
of  water  for  first  treatment,  and  for 
control,  dilute  lime-sulphur  as  soon  as 
fruit  has  been  picked. 


Fruit  Growers  of  Oregon! 

Stop  gambling  with  your  fruit — 
Make  your  investment  safe  — 
Broaden  and  stabilize  your  markets  — 
Get  a  better  price  for  your  fruit. 

The  Oregon  Growers' 
Co-operative  Association 

has  organized  with  the  following  aims: 

#  To  nationalize  Oregon's  horticultural  products  under  an 

•  Oregon  label. 

O   To  gain  wider  distribution  and  thus  prevent  an  over  sup- 

•  ply  of  fruit  in  limited  markets. 

■T    To  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  market  speculator  that 

stands  between  grower  and  consumer. 
/I   To  raise  the  general  standards  of  fruits  so  that  they  may 

command  a  higher  selling  price. 
>T   To  stablize  the  value  of  your  investment  by  stablizing 

your  markets. 

^  To  eliminate  waste  caused  by  duplication  of  equipment 
^*  in  new  fruit-producing  centers. 

7   To  reduce  growing  and  marketing  costs,  and  to  cut  out 

•  unnecessary  expenses  of  every  nature. 

This  organization  will  be  a  business,  owned  and  operated  and 
controlled  by  and  for  you  —  the  Oregon  fruit  producer.  It  is  backed  by  the 

most  prominent  and  experienced  horticultural  men  in  Oregon.  Adequate  financial  arrange- 
ments are  being  concluded  for  handling  of  products. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

ISAAC  D.  HUNT,  President.  Vice-President  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon. 
PROF.  C.  I.  LEWIS,  First  Vice-President,  Chief  Division  of  Horticulture,  O.A.C.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
W.  E.  ST.  JOHN,  Second  Vice-President,  Douglas  County  Commissioner,  Sutherlin,  Oregon. 
SEYMOUR  JONES,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Salem,  Oregon. 


B.  W.  Johnson,  Monroe. 

G.  S.  Zimmerman,  Yamhill. 

H.  M.  Harlow,  Eugene. 
Fred  Ewing,  Polk  County. 
Frank  Gibson,  Salem. 

A.  E.  Reuter,  Forest  Grove. 


E.  L.  Klemmer,  Alvadore. 
R.  A.  Busenbark,  Roseburg. 
H.  S.  Butz,  Dallas. 
Allen  Bellinger,  Scotts  Mills. 
E.  W.  Matthews,  Amity. 
Kenneth  Miller,  Sheridan. 


J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene. 
S.  S.  Johns,  Myrtle  Creek. 
W.  M.  Elliott,  Dallas. 
W.  I.  Staley,  Salem. 
Fred  Groner,  Hillsboro. 
R.  C.  Paulus,  Generjd  Manager 
Salem  Fruit  Union. 


J.  O.  Holt,  General  Manager  Eugene  Fruit  Growers' Association. 

YOUR  INQUIRY  IS  INVITED 

Address:  Earl  Pearcy,  Secretary  Organization  Committee 
Oregon  Growers'  Co-cperative  Association 
Salem,  Oregon 
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Use  of  Powder  in  Blasting,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  8. 

In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  of 
blasting  is  not  to  supplant  the  spade. 
It  is  possible  to  dig  the  hole  with  ex- 
plosives, just  as  a  hole  may  be  exca- 
vated for  a  fence  post.  But  the  real 
object  of  blasting  is  to  mellow  the 
subsoil  and  make  root  growth  and 
spade  digging  easy. 

The  orchardist  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  by  loosening  the 
subsoil  in  a  thorough  manner,  the 
moisture  from  the  rains  can  soak  in 
quickly,  not  only  immediately  around 
the  spaded  out  hole,  but  the  fine 
cracks  radiating  in  all  directions  from 
passageways  for  the  further  absorp- 
tion of  water.  They  carry  the  life-giv- 
ing moisture  to  great  depths  and  store 
it  there,  to  be  brought  out  again  by 
capillarity  during  the  dry  seasons  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  tree.  Our  rec- 
ords show  that  the  yearly  saving  in  re- 
placement and  replanting  costs  in 
young  orchards  more  than  balance 
any  expenditure  for  explosives. 
How  To  Do  the  Work. 

Laying  Out  the  Orchard.  —  The 
places  to  set  the  trees  or  other  plants 
are  selected  and  marked  by  a  stake," 
or  better,  if  the  field  is  large,  by  fur- 
rows plowed  to  indicate  the  exact  lines 
for  the  trees,  and  crossed  at  the  proper 
intervals  by  other  furrows  to  indicate 
the  spacing  in  the  rows.  Sometimes  a 
heavy  cord  or  light  wire  stretched 
across  the  field  will  materially  assist 
in  laying  out  the  orchard. 

When  to  Blast. — Blasting  for  tree 
planting  is  best  done  in  the  late  sum- 
mer because  it  is  easier  to  catch  the 
subsoil  in  a  dry  condition,  but  blasting 
in  the  spring  for  spring  planting,  al- 
though the  subsoil  is  apt  to  be  wet  or 
damp,  is  nevertheless  much  better 
than  planting  in  dug  holes.  It  should 
be  done  as  many  days  ahead  of  plant- 
ing as  possible,  to  get  the  effect  of  air 
and  sunlight  in  the  hole. 

Examine  the  Soil. — The  exact  nature 
and  depth  of  the  subsoil  should  be 
known  in  order  that  the  explosive  may 
be  used  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The  only  way  to  know  this  is  to  go 
down  and  see.  Do  not  stop  at  the  sur- 
face, but  go  down  four  or  more  feet. 
Using  a  good  soil  augur  is  the  best 
and  easiest  way  to  test  out  a  subsoil, 
but  if  one  cannot  be  had,  dig  a  hole. 
Another  way  is  to  blast  out  a  test  hole 
and  examine  each  layer  of  the  soil. 
This  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
methods,  as  the  blast  so  disturbs  the 
subsoil  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what 
the  original  condition  was. 

How  Deep  to  Blast.  —  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  subsoil,  but 
those  illustrated  by  the  drawings  are 
the  most  common.  If  the  arrangement 
of  the  soil  is  like  that  in  illustration 
"A,"  Fig.  1,  place  the  explosive  well 
down  into  the  clay  and  destroy  any 
shallow  plow  sole  with  a  good  plow. 
The  best  depth  for  blasting  in  such 
soil  is  usually  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  inches. 

In  soils  like  the  one  represented  in 
"B,"  Fig  1,  place  the  charge  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  hardpan  so  that  the 
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TRESPASS 

NOTICE 

Anyone  found  trespassing  on 
this  properly  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 

Owner 


Just  Like  Having  a 
Big  Policeman  to 

Guard  Your  Property! 


Trespassers  cost  you  many  dollars  each  year.  They  break  down  fences,  steal  your 
fruit,  kill  your  poultry  and  livestock.  Our  TRESPASS  signs  will  keep  them  out. 
They  are  printed  on  oil-treated  tough  cardboard — absolutely  rain  and  sun-proof. 
Will  last  for  many  years.  Each  sign  is  14x11  inches,  and  they  will  keep  the  tres- 
passers out  just  as  effectively  as  if  you  had  a  big  policeman  on  each  side  of  your 
farm  to  guard  your  property. 

Six  Big  Trespass  Signs  for  $  1 

Postpaid— 12  for  $1,75 

Send  today  for  a  supply  of  these  signs  and  tack  them  up  in  conspicuous  places  along 
the  line  fence.  Six  guaranteed  sun-proof  and  water-proof  signs  (as  illustrated  above ; , 
size  14x11  inches,  mailed,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  twelve  signs,  postpaid,  for  $1.75. 

ADDRESS 

Outwest  Supply  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREOON 


Ridley,  Moulding  &  Co 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


WE  ARE 


Specialists  in 
Apples  and  Pears 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  IBOTANIZING,  LONDON 

Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Modern  Economy 
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entire  layer  may  be  pulverized,  but 
do  not  go  below  the  bottom  of  it,  as  the 
force  of  the  blast  will  tend  to  raise 
the  hardpan  in  chunks  rather  than 
shatter  it.  The  depth  is  governed  ab- 
solutely by  the  depth  of  the  hardpan; 

Illustration  "C,"  Fig.  1,  shows  one 
of  the  most  common  subsoil  troubles. 
This  type  of  hardpan  or  tight  clay  is 
usually  too  deep  to  blast  through  and 
relief  is  obtained  by  pulverizing  sev- 
eral feet  of  the  top,  which  if  well  done 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  to  store 
moisture  and  furnish  room  for  an 
ample  root  development.  For  such  a 
condition  the  blast  should  be  made  not 
less  than  three  feet  deep. 

Occasionallv  a  soil  is  found  like  that 
shown  in  "D,"  Fig.  1,  which  will 
usually  be  found  to  require  deeper 
blasting.  The  explosive  should  be 
placed  well  down  in  the  hardpan — the 
deeper  the  better. 

^Yhen  very  deep  loading  is  prac- 
ticed it  is  best  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  charge,  sometimes  to  more  than 
double  the  amount  normally  used. 


CA/T/t.i.aC   ■.  -  vi 


Fig.  3.    The  charge  in  place. 

Making  Bore  Holes. — A  number  of 
different  methods  have  been  devised 
for  making  the  bore  holes  for  loading, 
but  so  far  no  other  tool  has  given  such 
good  results  as  a  heavy  subsoil  punch 
Fig.  2.  This  tool  is  made  of  iVo-inch 
steel  and  should  be  not  less  than  three 
feet  long.  Smaller  drills  will  not  be 
satisfactory,  as  the  explosive  cartridge 
is  itself  iV-t  inches  in  diameter  and 
when  primed  with  cap  and  fuse  is  dif- 
ficult to  load  into  a  smaller  hole.  The 
punch  is  driven  to  the  desired  depth 
with  a  sledge,  and  loosened  by  pound- 
ing on  the  sides,  after  which  it  can 
easily  be  withdrawn. 

A  soil  auger  is  quite  satisfactory 
for  making  a  small  number  of  holes, 
but  is  too  slow  and  expensive  if  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done.  However, 
for  holes  deeper  than  three  feet,  one 
can  be  used  very  satisfactorily  to 
deepen  the  drilled  holes.  In  some 
cases  holes  can  be  made  with  a  heavy 
crowbar.  Some  soils  are  so  hard,  be- 
ing in  reality  soft  rock,  that  a  rock 
drill  is  required  to  make  the  holes. 

Preparing  the  Charge. — The  charge 
is  prepared  by  cutting  off  a  piece  of 
fuse  as  long  as  the  hole  is  deep,  and 
crimping  a  cap  on  one  end  by  means 
of  a  cap  crimper.    The  cap  with  the 


Put  Me  Through  the 

Acid  Test ! 


THI5LIGHT.5TEEL 
CUFF  BRACKET 
DOES  IT' 


The  supreme  test  is  this:  Is  the  maker  willing 
to  ship  on  approval?  Send  me  your  order  today 
for  two  or  more  of  the 


ECURITY 
ADDEK 


— I'll  pay  the  freight  and  ship  subject  to  approval, 
C.  O.D.  The  Security  never  comes  back!  I've 
sent  hundreds  on  approval— not  one  was  ever 
returned.  Orchardists  know  when  they  see  the 
Security  it  is  the  one  ladder  that  actually  cuts 
picking  costs  and  is  built  right. 

— The  patented  steel  cuff-bracket  grips  each 
step-end,  making  Security  strongest  where  other 
ladders  are  weakest.  The  greatest  feature  ever 
put  on  a  ladder,  because  by  saving  picker's  time 
it  reduces  your  picking  costs,  boosts  your  profits. 
Picker  feels  secure  on  a  ladder  that  cannot  wob- 
ble. Does  not  spend  his  time  in  running  up  and 
down  so  change  position  of  ladder. 

— But  even  without  this  feature  the  Security 
would  appeal  to  you  because  it  is  built  right  all 
through.  Light,  strong,  plenty  of  spread.  All 
wood  vertical  grain,  and  the  steps  are  easily 
replaceable.  Swinging  back-leg  hinged  metal-to- 
metal  eliminates  side-sway. 

Prices:  8-ft.$5;  10-ft.$6;  12-ft.$7.20 

See  any  of  the  following  dealers:  Salem,  Ray  L.  Farmer  Hardware  Co.;  The  Dalles, 
Walther-Williams  Hardware  Co.;  Wenatchee,  Wenatchee  Produce  Co.;  Yakima,  A.  B. 
Fosseen  &  Co.;  Hamilton,  Mont.,  Valley  Mercantile  Co.,  or  write  to  me  direct  for  ship- 
ment on  approval,  C.  O.  D.    New  booklet  now  ready. 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  IVIfr. 


82  Franklin  Street 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Strong  and  Tight 

Makeshift  boxes  indicate  a  makeship  product.   First  impressions 
always  are  the  most  lasting. 

A  strong,  tight  box  impresses  the  buyer  first.    He  wants  your 
product  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Bloedel  Donovan  Boxes 

Are  expertly  sawed  and  built  to  fit- 
strong  and  tight.  We  deliver  promptly 


BLOEDEL  DONOVAN  LUMBER  MILLS 

1018  White  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Fig.  4.    Light  tamping  over  charge. 
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fuse  attached  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
plosive used,  and  securely  tied. 

Loading  the  Hole. — Start  the  charge 
into  the  bore  hole  and  press  it  gently 
to  the  bottom  with  a  wooden  tamping 
stick,  Fig.  3.  Pour  in  four  or  five 
inches  of  loose  dirt  and  tamp  it  gently, 
Fig.  4,  then  pour  in  more  dirt,  prefer- 
ably slightly  moist,  as  it  packs  better, 
and  tamp  firmly,  Fig.  5.  When  the  ex- 
plosive is  covered  with  several  inches 
of  lightly  packed  soil  the  rest  of  the 
tamping  should  be  made  as  hard  and 
tight  as  is  possible,  using  the  stick  in 
one  hand.  The  hole  should  be  tamped 
full. 


1 


-ai.4sr/^f0  CAP 


Fig.  5.    Top  of  hole  tamped  tight. 

Firing  the  Blast. — The  next  opera- 
tion is  to  light  the  fuse  and  retire  to 
a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  any 
loose  material  that  may  be  thrown 
out.  If  the  loading  is  properly  done 
and  at  a  sufficient  depth  there  is 
usually  only  a  thud  and  a  cracking  of 
the  surface  and  no  soil  is  thrown  into 
the  air. 

How  to  Treat  Blasted  Holes.— U  the 
holes  are  blasted  in  advance  of  the 
time  of  setting  the  trees  they  are  left 


Fig.  6.    The  blast  thoroughly  cracks  the  soil, 
but  leaves  a  cavity  or  pothole  at  the  bottom. 
This  must  be  filled. 

without  further  attention  until  plant- 
ing time,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  add 
some  manure  or  fertilizer  to  be  dif- 
fused through  the  soil.  This  is  a  good 
practice,  especially  on  poor  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  sour,  sticky  clay,  a  few 
pounds  of  lime  scattered  in  the  hole 
will  materially  assist  in  loosening  the 
clay  and  keeping  it  permanently  gran- 
ulated and  sweet. 

Setting  the  Tree. — When  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  shovel  out  the  hole 
and  locate  the  cavity  that  is  usually 


Fig.   7.     The  best  practice   is  to   shovel  out 
the  loose  soil  and  expose  the  pothole.    This  is 
easily  done  in  the  freshly  blasted  holes. 

sprung  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Fig. 
7.  Fill  this  with  tamped  soil  to  firm 
the  base  to  prevent  subsequent  settl- 
ing of  the  trees.    The  filling  should 


"Maybe  nobody  has  told  you," 
says  the  Good  Judge— 


Why  this  good  tobac- 
co costs  less  to  chew. 
You  get  real  tobacco 
satisfaction  with  a 
small  chew.  It  gives 
you  the  good  tobacco 
taste.  It  lasts  and  lastSo 
You  don't  need  a 
fresh  chew  so  often. 
It  saves  you  money. 


THE  REAL  TOBACCO  CHEW 

Put  up  in  two  styles 

RIGHT  GUT  is  a  short-cut  tobacco 

W-B  GUT  is  a  long  fine-cut  tobacco 


^oiliniTohds 


Boiling  points  are  vaporizing 
points.  The  full,  uniform  chain 
of  hoiling  points  is  necessary  in 
high  quality  gasoline.  Red  Crown 
has  them.  Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Gk^o/me 


APPLES 

For  European 


PEARS 

Distribution 


Gerald  Da  Costa 

Long  Acre,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Cables:   "Geracost,  London."  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Private 

SHIPPING  AGENTS: 

Lunham  &  Moore,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York 
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be  up  to  the  level  it  is  desired  to  set 
the  tree,  taking  care  to  keep  the  soil 
well  tamped.  Set  the  tree  with  the 
roots  in  as  near  their  original  position 
as  possible  and  pack  them  with  the 
top  soil  that  has  been  shoveled  out  of 
the  hole,  Fig.  8. 

\Mien  no  attention  is  paid  to  settling 
or  firming  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  trouble  often  results  from  the 
tree  settling  too  deep  after  the  first 
heavy  rains,  but  this  trouble  has  never 
been  observed  when  the  holes  were 
properly  examined  and  the  described 
precautions  observed  in  setting  the 
tree. 

Just  before  packing  the  soil  around 
the  trees  be  sure  that  they  are  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  row. 

Whpn  trees  are  set  as  much  as  thirty 
or  more  feet  apart  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  place  blasts  midway  be- 
tween the  rows  after  the  trees  have 
been  growing  several  years.  These 
will  open  up  the  subsoil  between  the 
trees  that  was  but  slightly  disturbed 
by  the  original  blasts  and  will  induce 


Fig.  8.  As  much  of  the  hole  as  possible 
should  be  filled  with  fertile  surface  soil ;  the 
rest  can  be  filled  with  the  subsoil  that  has 
been  dug  out.  This  should  be  well  packed 
to  prevent  settling.  The  tree  is  set  with  tlie 
roots  spread  out  in  their  natural  position. 

more  vigorous  root  growth,  and  con- 
sequently better  trees  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
method  of  setting  applies  not  only  to 
orchard  trees  such  as  the  apple  and 
peach,  but  to  nut  trees,  and  shade 
trees  as  well. 

For  blasting  holes  to  set  large  trees 
additional  benefit  is  derived  by  plac- 
ing several  blasts  close  together  so 
that  the  subsoil  is  more  thoroughly 
shattered. 

Usually  one-half  cartridge  charges 
are  sufficient,  except  in  the  heaviest 
hardpan  and  where  loading  deeper 
than  40  inches  is  required. 


Make  aTractor  of  Your  Car 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 
Pullford  Co.,  Box  346C  Quincy,  111. 


A  Great  Bargain  Offer 

Better  Fruit  One  Full  Year 
McCalPs  One  Full  Year 
Good  Stories  One  Full  Year 

All  Three  for  $1.55 


D^4-4-^«<  I7«*||if-'c  '^^^  month 

DCLLCl  1^1  UIL  »>  increased  1,000 copies. 
There's  a  reason.  Fruitgrowers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit  industry  want  it. 

Read  What  They  Say: 

Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  Better  Fruit.  It 
is  steadily  improving.  BEN  AMES, 

Fruitgrower. 


Albany,  Oregon. 
Consider  Better  Fruit  finest  of  its  kind.  Chuck 
full  of  meat  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
fruitgrower.  W.  R.  SCOTT, 

Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruitgrowers' 
Canning  Co. 


Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
Have  been  a  reader  of  your  splendid  publica- 
tion for  a  long  time.   I  want  to  ask  you  for  some 
more  information.  J.  DUDGEON. 
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THE  ORTLEY  APPLE 
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Newberg,  Oregon. 
The  April  number  of  Better  Fruit  alone  was 
worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  It  told 
me  just  what  I  wanted  to  know  about  caring  for 
my  trees.  Some  growers  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  read  this  paper  and  carry  out  the  instructions 
in  it.  W.  E.  WHITE. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Better  Fruit  we 
will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  sample  copy  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  fruit  industry. 

For  the  small  sum  of  $1.55 
you  get  Better  Fruit  one 
full  year,  McCall's  Maga- 
zine one  full  year  and  Good 
Stories  one  full  year. 

If  you  are  a  subscriber 
to  any  of  these  Magazines 
your  time  will  be  extended 
one  full  year  from  pres- 
ent date. 

Better  Fruit  is  one  of 
the  two  publications  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  caters  to  people  who 
are  interested  in  growing 
fruit  for  profit.  Better 
Fruit  sells  for  $1.00. 

The  other  two  Magazines  are  leading  Magazines  in  their  particular  line, 
and  can  be  read  with  much  interest  in  any  family. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  combination  offer  we  will  ever  have  and  I  would 
advise  that  you  take  advantage  of  it  at  once,  as  the  price  of  Magazines  is  increasing 
temendously  at  the  present  time.   This  offer  may  never  appear  again. 

Clip  the  Coupon  now  and  mail  at  once  to 

BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Oregonian  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


ENCLOSED  FIND  $1.55-SEND  ALL  THREE  MAGAZINES  ONE  FULL  YEAR 


Name 
P.O  . 
R.D... 


State 


. . .  Box  Street   

Combination  includes  Better  Fruit  1  year,  McCall's  1  year.  Good  Stories  1  year 
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Increasing  Profits,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  7. 

season.  The  books  shoAved  a  saving  in 
cultivation  that  year  which  amounted 
to  $987  while  approximately  $1,000 
was  cleared  on  the  hogs.  Mr.  Gam- 
mon figures  that  the  manure  from  the 
hogs  and  sheep  offset  any  loss  in  fer- 
tility due  to  feeding.  In  addition  the 
pear  trees  bore  a  bumper  crop  of 
fruit,  some  trees  yielding  from  30  to 
40  boxes.  Mr.  Gammon  says  he  will 
continue  to  intercrop  with  legumes. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  of  Mayhes, 
California,  is  as  well  known  among 
live  stock  breeders  as  among  fruit 
growers.  His  Berkshire  boar.  Grand 
Leader  H,  was  grand  champion  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, and  later  with  several  of  his 
progeny,  sold  for  $4, .500.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey also  raised  Star  Leader,  sired 
by  Grand  Leader  II,  who  headed  the 


FOR  SALE  330 


ACRES  FINEST 
FRUIT  LAND 
In  the  Fruit  Belt  of  Michigan 

13,000  select  apple  trees  planted  two  years  ago. 
Railroad  switch  on  farm.  One  and  one-half 
miles  from  town.  Price  $100  per  acre.  Worth 
double.  Address 

A.  F.  BUNTING,  158  Hague  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Universal  Bushel 
Shippin^Packa^es 


Pay  Best  Net  Profits 

—Saves  labor  in  packing,  handling  and 
selling. 

— Shows  off  fruits  and  vegetables  to  best 
advantage. 

— Most  convenient  package  for  handling. 

— Centerpost  protects  pack  from  crush- 
ing and  bruising. 

—Specifications  insure  package  maxi- 
mum strength. 

—All  packages  uniform  in  size— all  cov- 
ers fit  snugly. 

—Covers  attached  securely  without  nail- 
ing. 

— Handholds  always  accessible  —  right 
for  easy  handling. 

— Economize  space — shipped  "nested" — 
by  dozens. 

—Require  no  repacking  by  retailer. 

—Serviceable  as  handy  packages  when 
empty. 

—Centerpost  protects  from  sides  break- 
ing. 

Send  for  Sample 

25c  in  coin  or  stamps  will  bring  a  Universal 
Bushel  Shipping  Package  to  you.  Send  for 
one  and  test  its  convenience,  strength  and 
durability. 

Package  Sales  Corporation 

106  East  Jefferson  St.  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Berkshire  herd  of  the  University  of 
California  and  later  sold  for  $1,500. 
Mr.  Humphrey  has  his  three  orchards 
of  plums  and  pears  on  a  300-acre 
farm  sown  to  alfalfa,  not  only  to  save 
the  labor  of  cultivation  but  to  furnish 
pasture  for  his  increasing  herds. 

The  Wenatchee  irrigated  section 
used  to  be  a  staunch  adherer  to  clean 
cultivation  and  the  dust  mulch.  One 
orchard,  that  of  Barney  and  Williams, 
however,  adopted  a  permanent  alfalfa 
cover  crop.  This  system  has  been 
loHovved  for  twenty  years.  Statistics 
show  that  this  orchard  has  one  of 
the  largest  bearing  records  of  this  dis- 
trict. Nineteen  boxes  represented  the 
average  bearing  per  tree  per  year 
from  1907  to  1912  inclusive.  The 
trees  are  continuing  this  production. 
These  results  have  been  so  definite 
that  today  practically  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  Wenatchee  orchards  are 
in  alfalfa. 

Hogs  and  sheep  offer  a  good  diver- 
sification for  the  average  orchard  un- 
der irrigation,  the  initial  investment 
in  foundation  stock  being  small.  Some 
poultry  should  be  found  in  every  orch- 
ard and  certain  orchards  favorably  lo- 
cated have  found  large  flocks  profit- 
able. Dairying  on  a  large  scale  makes 
a  rather  complicated  problem  for  an 
orchardist  but  a  few  cows  will  furnish 
a  ready  cash  product  and  skim  milk 
forms  a  valuable  part  of  a  ration  for 
either  hogs  or  chickens.  Every  orch- 
ardist regardless  of  his  location  should 
produce  as  much  of  the  food  consumed 
by  his  family  and  by  his  hired  help  as 
is  possible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
and  more  orchardists  are  finding  that 
it  does  pay  to  "fool"  with  one  or  more 
of  the  side  lines.  The  advantages  ac- 
crued from  the  use  of  legume  cover 
crops  in  the  orchard  pastured  by  live 
stock  such  as  sheep  or  hogs  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
cultivation. 

2.  Organic  matter  in  soil  protected 
from  burning  sun. 

3.  Larger  numbers  of  bacteria, 
which  made  plant  food  available  for 
trees,  develop  in  the  upper  layers  of 
soil  because  of  the  presence  of  or- 
ganic matter  and  moisture. 

4.  Additional  crops  grown  on  land 
not  used  under  "clean  cultivation" 
system. 

5.  Otherwise  non  -  available  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  gathered  by  bacteria  on 
roots  of  legumes;  used  by  the  legumes; 
stored  in  the  soil  and  later  used  by  the 
fruit  trees. 

6.  The  pasturing  of  intercrops 
saves  time  and  labor  of  harvesting. 

7.  Manure  of  animals  returns  fer- 
tility used  by  legumes. 

8.  Plant  food  of  soil  made  more 
available  through  growth  of  legumes 
and  manure  of  animals. 

9.  Eating  cull  fruits  by  animals 
eliminates  many  insect  and  fungus  en- 
emies. 

10.  Increased  bearing  surface  and 
crop  easier  to  harvest;  unnecessary  to 
prune  branches  high  to  leave  space  be- 
low the  limbs  for  teams. 


$10.00 

FOR  YOU 

WHAT  a  lot  of  pleasure 
there  is  tucked  away  in  a 
$10  bill.  A  day  at  the  County 
Fair,  a  trip  to  the  seashore,  a 
new  hat,  or  a  trip  to  some  friend. 
No  matter  what  you  like,  a  $10 
bill  is  full  of  good  times  and  a 
chance  to  earn  a  $10  bill  is  always 
welcome. 

But  perhaps  you  have  never 
been  able  to  find  a  way  of  earn- 
ing extra  money  that  fitted  in 
with  your  other  duties.  Still 
there  is  a  way.  Better  Fruit  way 
of  earning  extra  money  will  in- 
terest you  and  has  become  pop- 
ular in  fruit  sections.  Men  and 
women  acting  as  local  represen- 
tatives. 

You  Can  Earn 
$10  or  More 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Com- 
pany will  appoint  you  as  a  local 
representative  for  your  vacinity 
if  you  have  an  hour  or  more  each 
week.  You  can  earn  an  extra 
$10  whenever  you  want  The 
work  requires  no  experience  of 
any  kind,  nor  is  there  any  in- 
vestment necessary.  Read  what 
these  people  say: 

"The  subscriptions  to  Better  Fruit 
are  so  easily  obtained  it  only  took  a 
>few  hours  to  earn  this  $10." 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Hindman. 

"I  am  sending  ten  subscriptions  all 
taken  in  one  day  and  hardly  put  in 
any  time  at  all."      Wm.  F.  Groves. 

Write  to  Better  Fruit  Publish- 
ing Company  for  our  $10  plan. 
Your  letter  will  be  given  imme- 
diate attention  and  the  $10  will 
be  yours  too,  before  you  realize  it. 

WRITE  TODAY 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 

603  Oregonian  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  $10 
plan  without  obligation  or  expense. 

Name  

Address .  

City  and  State  
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A RANCHER  located  45  miles  from  the  railroad  used  to  spend  four 
days  on  the  road  with  a  team  going  and  returning  from  his  shipping 
point.  With  his  International  Motor  Truck,  he  makes  the  trip  in  a  day  and 
saves  three  days  for  productive  work. 

A  farmer  living  ten  miles  from  town  required  the  greater  part  of  a  day  to  make  a  round 
trip  haul  with  horses.    With  his 

International  Motor  Truck 


he  makes  the  trip  in  about  three  hours.  The 
rest  of  the  day  he  has  for  productive  work. 
To  the  farmer  living  closer  to  market,  the 
saving  accomplished  with  an  International 
Motor  Truck  is  relatively  as  great. 

This  truck  is  built  by  a  Company  that 
knows  farm  and  country  road  conditions. 
The  engine  is  a  simple,  heavy  duty  type, 
transmitting  ample  power  to  the  famous 
International  internal  gear  rear  axle,  that 
converts  it  into  mileage  at  lowest  cost. 

When  need  arises  for  repairs,  or  an 
adjustment,    an   International  owner  has 


always  at  ready  command  a  service  organi- 
zation that  is  thorough  and  complete.  This 
is  an  important  consideration  to  the  farmer, 
whose  hauling  must  so  often  be  done  at  just 
a  certain  time. 

Figure  up  the  time  you  and  your  help 
spend  on  the  road  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Two-thirds  of  that  time  is  the  approximate 
number  of  days  an  International  Motor 
Truck  will  save  you  for  productive  work. 
There  is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of  truck  to 
meet  practically  every  hauling  requirement. 
Write  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 

Billings,  Montana         Crawford,  Nebraska         Denver,  Colorado         Helena,  Montana 
Los  Angeles,  California         Portland,  Oregon         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  California         Spokane,  Washington 
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